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THE FIRST THREE TOURS 


NTIL the Victorian era it was seldom that a Prince 
of Wales went out of England, except when he 
was going to war. The increase of travel facilities, 
in speed as well as convenience, coincided with 

the growth of the British Empire, and the growth of the 
Empire then began to make new calls upon its rulers. From 
old days it has been customary for the reigning Monarch, on 
occasion, to make a Royal Progress through his realm, and 
now that his realm is no longer an island it has fallen to the 
Heir of the throne to go out as the King’s Ambassador and, 
from time to time, visit the countries of his people overseas. 
King Edward VII, when he was Prince of Wales, so 
visited Canada and India. He was also a welcome guest on 
the Continent and in the United States, and by his tact and 
kindliness not only ‘“‘drew the links of Empire closer yet,” 
but won the esteem and friendship of foreign nations. While 
King George V was Duke of Cornwall and York he made 
his famous Colonial tour on the Opiir, and opened the first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia; visiting India 
in 1905-6, and again in 1911, after he had come to the throne, 
when he attended the Delhi Durbar in person and was pro- 
claimed Emperor of India; that being the first time a British 
monarch had made a journey to his overseas dominions. 
But no Prince of Wales has seen more of the British 
Empire or travelled more widely than has our own Prince 
Edward. Replying to the address from the Imperial Con- 
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ference of 1923, His Majesty the King said : “First comes 
the spread of mutual knowledge of the conditions obtaining 
in all parts of the Empire, then the increase of good feeling 
that springs naturally from such knowledge, and lastly, the 
hearty desire to co-operate in strengthening the bonds which 
unite us, so that, however distracted the world may be, the 
British Commonwealth shall stand steadfast and undis- 
mayed.” And it is in this spirit, and in the spirit of his 
motto, “I Serve,” which has passed successively from one 
Prince of Wales to another, that the Prince has undertaken 
his interesting, but arduous, journeys to all parts of the 
British Empire and has thus served the Empire by helping to 
gather and impart the mutual knowledge and promote the 
good feeling which strengthens, as the King has said, “the 
bonds which unite us.” 

The Prince of Wales made the first of his tours in 1919, 
when he voyaged in H.M.S. Renown to Canada, and was 
received with the warmest of welcomes everywhere by all 
sorts and conditions from end to end of the great Dominion. 
We are not supposed to be chronicling here that triumphal 
progress, but there is a minor incident of it that one 
likes to remember as significant and characteristic. The date 
fixed for the Prince to lay the corner-stone of the new Par- 
liament buildings in Ottawa happened to fall on Canada’s 
Labour Day, and when he set out to drive to the local sports, 
after that ceremony was over, the Labour demonstrators, 
who thronged the streets, spontaneously formed themselves 
into a guard of honour, and he drove to the sports in a 
Labour procession. ‘It was a real demonstration of demo- 
cracy,’’ wrote an eye-witness. “It was the affectionate and 
spontaneous action of the everyday people, determined to 
show how personal was its regard for a Prince who knew how 
to be one with the people.” 

On March 16th, 1920, just over three months after his 
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return from Canada, the Prince set out, again in the Renown, 
on an Australasian tour, which included, in addition to the 
self-governing Dominions of Australia and New Zealand, 
the British West Indies and some of the British Colonies in 
the Pacific. Here, as in Canada, he was greeted wherever he 
went with overwhelming enthusiasm; cities and small towns, 
mining, farming, and fishing districts, turned out their hun- 
dreds and thousands tumultuously at his coming to show 
their loyalty and do him honour; and when, at last, he re- 
embarked at Sydney, the Daily Telegraph correspondent 
wrote: “At high water the Renown will carry the Prince 
through the Heads, on the first stage of his homeward 
journey. The Prince himself goes away on another high 
tide—of popularity and goodwill.” 

Following this, a year later, once more in the Renown, the 
Prince went on his memorable tour to India, staying at 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden en route, and breaking his jour- 
ney on the way back to visit Singapore and Hong Kong and, 
after spending a month or so as the guest of Japan, to see 
something of Borneo, the Philippines, and Egypt. 

During the first two tours the Prince paid incidental 
visits to the United States, and the great Republic féted him 
in its generous fashion and paid tribute to his charm and 
unaffected friendliness. In fact, we hear of an American 
author who writing the other day of famous Americans 
headed his list with the Prince’s name, and justified himself 
by saying that the Prince understood America and liked and 
admired it, and America understood the Prince and 
had made him its own, and in doing this naturally made 
him an American. 

But all this is not our immediate concern, which is with 
the fourth and most recent of the Prince of Wales’ tours 
that took him to South and West Africa and, by special invi- 
tation of those friendly South American Republics, to 
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Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile; and since an admirable and 
fully detailed record of this eventful journey has already been 
written by the Times correspondent, Mr. Ralph Deakin, in 
his ““Southward Ho !” and published by Messrs. Methuen, 
it is not necessary here to do more than supply an itinerary 
that can be read as a running commentary on the story so 
amply and graphically revealed in the long series of photo- 
graphs with which this book is illustrated. 


GAMBIA 
AND SIERRA LEONE 


E battle-cruiser Repulse steamed out from Ports- 
mouth at two o’clock in the afternoon of March 28th, 
1925, to carry the Prince on his fourth great journey 
across the world—a journey that, before he returned, 
after seven months of absence, would have covered thirty- 
five thousand miles of sea and land. ‘Two days from Ports- 
mouth, off the coast of Portugal, a happy chance brought the 
Prince’s ship into touch with the Atlantic Fleet, which had 
been at practice with the Mediterranean Fleet near the 
Balearic Isles, and was now on its homeward voyage. An 
exchange of courtesies by wireless between Vice-Admiral 
Halsey from the Repulse and the flag-ship of Admiral Oliver, 
in command of the Fleet, resulted in a rapid, impromptu 
reception being arranged—the Battle Squadron, with its 
Cruiser Squadron, Destroyer Flotilla, and other units, mak- 
ing thirty-eight vessels in all, ranged in two lines and opened 
out into an avenue of a mile in width, through which the 
Repulse passed to a salute of twenty-one guns and a continu- 
ous salvo of cheering from all the crews. ‘This was, 
as the Prince said in the reply he signalled to the 
farewell message from the officers and men of the Fleet, 
“a splendid send-off you have given the Repulse at the 
start of her long cruise.” 
An easy passage over calm seas and under cloudless skies 
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brought the ship to Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia, 
where the Prince landed to spend his first day ashore in West 
Africa. Gambia is the oldest British possession in Africa. A 
British trading settlement was established there in the seven- 
teenth century, and in 1888 it was made a Crown Colony. 
It occupied both sides of the river up to Georgetown and 
has now a population of about 200,000, most of whom 
seemed to have swarmed down into Bathurst that day, 
dressed in all the colours of the Orient, to greet their Royal 
visitor. The Prince drove through the town and laid a 
wreath at the Cenotaph which was erected in 1922 to com- 
memorate the men of the West African Field Force who had 
died in the Great War. A thousand shrill-voiced native chil- 
dren sang a verse of ‘‘God Bless the Prince of Wales,” in 
English, as he mounted the dais, on which the Governor and 
other officials and leaders of the Colony were gathered, and 
after these had been introduced, the Governor’s address of 
welcome was read. Having expressed thanks to the King for 
deputing His Royal Highness to visit the Colony, and the 
personal affection that was felt for their illustrious guest, the 
address reminded the Prince that he was the first Heir 
Apparent to set foot on the soil of West Africa, and added 
with legitimate pride that ““Gambia has seen many king’s 
ships on its waters, but never so superb a sight as greets our 
eyes when we look out at the Repulse sailing along a shore 
whose names are the names of the victories of England.” 
The Gambian Chiefs were there to pay homage to the 
Prince who had come “‘in one of the King’s mighty ships” to 
see them and their country, and “better still to allow us and 
ours to see you. Since long before our oldest was born,” 
said their spokesman, “‘we have been British, first under the 
Great White Queen, then under Her Great Son, and to-day 
under His Great Son, your Royal Father. May we remain for 
ever and ever your children, your loving and loyal children.” 
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The chiefs approached the platform to shake hands with the 
Prince, some of them kissing his hand with a fervent and 
unrehearsed devotion. 

Luncheon at Government House was followed by a 
motor drive into the country. Then, after spending some 
time at the Agricultural Station, and at the headquarters of 
the Frontier Force, the Prince returned to a garden party in 
the grounds of Government House, and inspected a contin- 
gent of ex-service men; to be accompanied, at last, by eager 
and irrepressible crowds to his place of re-embarkation, 
hundreds of the natives wading out into the water to 
keep him within sight as long as might be. 

April 6th saw the Repulse steaming into the harbour of 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, where the Prince was to remain for 
a day and a half, and the one complaint raised by the Creole 
population before his arrival and after he was gone seems to 
have been:that he had not arranged to stay longer. Here, 
again, a Royal Heir was paying the Colony a visit for the 
first time, and the Governor, Sir Ransford Slater, had spared 
no pains to make so unique an occasion memorable. When 
Sierra Leone was settled by the British in 1791, it was at first 
ruled by a Company, and was a settlement for escaped 
slaves. It became a Crown Colony in 1807, and a Protecto- 
rate was established in 1896. The wharves were idle and the 
shops closed when the Prince landed and drove up the steep 
streets of Sierra Leone’s capital city, Freetown (whose name 
holds a pleasant suggestion of early days when the place was 
a refuge for those who had escaped from slavery), for shop- 
keepers and waterside workers were all making holiday and 
swelling the excited hordes that lined the roads and broke 
into a tumult of waving hands and hats and shouts of joy 
when “King Piccin” in his white uniform went driving by. 

There was an inspection of ex-service men and of the 
guard of honour; then the Prince drove on to the Supreme 
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Court, where the Governor, as President of the Legislative 
Council, read an address of welcome from this “ancient and 
loyal Colony,” the welcome coming from the first Legislative 
Council to include representatives of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the Protectorate, as well as the Colony’s popularly 
elected representatives. 

A ceremony perhaps even more impressive and signifi- 
cant was next to be enacted on the slopes outside the town 
above Cotton Tree—a towering, wide-spreading, immemor- 
ial tree under whose mighty shadow and on the hillside all 
around a vast and motley assembly was expectantly waiting 
for the Prince to come and show himself to the Paramount 
Chiefs. Here in attendance were students from Bo School, a 
college for the sons and nominees of chiefs; with diligent 
native scouts helping the police to keep order. Chiefs and 
headmen, with their retinues, had come in from every 
district ; aristocratic Creoles, in top hats and fine attire, had 
arrived intheir motor cars; native clergymen and their 
decorous wives were there; and countless numbers of 
humbler folk in wrappings of many colours, not a few of 
their wives with placidly contented babies securely bound to 
their backs, the jolly babble of their voices livening the air 
and all their black faces ashine with perspiration and 
delight in the occasion. 

There was an outburst of frantic cheering for the coming 
of the Prince, then the enormous multitude subdued itself to 
something like silence and looked on while the Prince re- 
ceived the homage of the Paramount Chiefs, upon three of 
whom he bestowed the King’s Medal for Native Chiefs. 
These and other formalities concluded, the chiefs were car- 
ried off in their hammocks, with their retinues preceding 
and following them, and the Prince walked down under 
the shadow of the great Cotton Tree where the cymbal 
players were making music; but there was no time to 
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linger here, for he still had a busy day ahead of him. 

At noon he laid the foundation stone of a new laboratory at 
Fourah Bay College, a theological establishment affiliated to 
the University of Durham and jointly maintained by the 
Church and the Wesleyan Missionary Societies. From visit- 
ing the Royal Artillery Mess on Tower Hill, he went to open 
the first Agricultural Show of its kind that has been held in 
Freetown. The prosperity of Sierra Leone depends chiefly 
on the cultivation for export of cotton, copra, ginger, kola, 
and the like, and the Government Agricultural Department 
is very efficiently organising and stimulating such industries. 
The Prince took a keen interest in the exhibition of these 
products and of examples of local cloth-weaving and 
basket-making at the Show, and was afterwards entertained 
by the miscellaneous performances of native gymnasts, 
devil dancers, and snake charmers. 

At a Government House reception and ball that evening 
the elite of the Freetown Creoles came in orthodox evening 
dress to pay their respects, and took the floor and footed it 
in most up-to-date dances. ‘At Government House,” 
writes Mr. Ralph Deakin, “in a setting of English fairy- 
lamps and to the strains of English music, the Creole jeu- 
nesse doreé one-stepped and three-stepped in stylish boots 
and satin shoes, drank claret cup alongside the officers of the 
Repulse and chatted in clipped, but debonair, English as they 
passed their dance programmes. 

Freetown has a native Mayor, and the neat bungalows 
of the coast towns are tenanted by native doctors, clergymen, 
lawyers, Civil servants, members of the Legislative Council, 
and successful business men; but the majority of the col- 
oured population still retain their ancient habits, customs, 
tribal practices and general manner of life; the occult rites of 
the ju-ju have their devotees who hold festival in secret 
depths of the forests; and civilisation would seem to have 
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made little real impression outside the urban districts. It is 
said that a gap which appears to be at present impassable 
divides the Europeanised from the aboriginal type of native 
in British West Africa; each regards the other with some- 
thing of contempt; but both types are very well disposed 
toward the British Administrator, who has won their confi- 
dence by the tact and tolerant, even-handed justice which 
have become traditions of British rule over primitive peoples 
on the outskirts of the Empire. 


THE GOLD COAST 
AND ASHANTI 


HE Gold Coast has had a romantic but chequered 
and sometimes tragic history since it was discovered 
by a Portuguese explorer in the fifteenth century. 
Wandering Britishers had arrived there and parts of 
the sea-board were being developed by a British trading 
company which had established a settlement and was en- 
gaged exporting gold and slaves in the seventeenth century ; 
and in the nineteenth, having acquired by purchase or agree- 
ment, certain Dutch and Danish settlements, Britain was 
able to link up her possessions there into the beginnings of a 
Colony. Ashanti did not come under British protection until 
1896, after General Wolseley had broken a second rising of 
_ the Ashanti, taken the capital, Kumasi, and captured King 
Prempeh, who was deposed and exiled. Fetich and ances- 
tor worship and animism prevail to this day among the 
people of Ashanti, but until the reign of King Prempeh was 
ended human sacrifices had been a common adjunct to 
religious ceremonials, and one yet remembers the gruesome 
stories of the vast piles of skulls and human bones, dreadful 
relics of those sacrifices, found in a neighbouring forest 
grove, and the indescribably abhorrent condition of Kumasi 
itself when Wolseley rode with his troops into that 
ghastly city. 
In 1901 Ashanti was formally annexed and became a 
Crown Colony under the jurisdiction of the Governor of the 
Gold Coast, and the last twenty-five years have not only seen 
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swamps and marshes drained and the Coast in general 
redeemed from its old reputation of being “‘the white 
man’s grave,” but has wrought such marvellous changes in 
Ashanti that it has grown into one of the most prosperous, 
well-ordered provinces of the Gulf of Guinea. 

At the historic and progressive Colony of the Gold Coast 
the Prince arrived from Sierra Leone on April gth, and was 
received on his landing at Takoradi by the Governor, Sir 
Gordon Guggisberg. After inspecting the harbour works, 
he motored to the group of tin-roofed settlements that form 
the African and European quarters of the coastal town of 
Sekondi. Here basket-makers and mat-weavers, cobblers, 
and carpenters had left their work and were swarming round 
the Place of Palaver where, each under a rich canopy, the 
local chiefs, with their courtiers, musicians and attendants 
were patiently expecting their Royal visitor. The approach 
of the Prince was heralded by increasing outbursts of ap- 
plause which swelled to a deafening roar as he entered the 
Palaver ground and, mounting the great dais, stood to show 
himself to the throng. The chiefs were brought forward to be 
introduced and make their obeisance, and when the gor- 
geously staged, strangely impressive ceremony was conclu- 
ded, the Royal party set out by train on its journey inland, 
stopping first at Tarkwa. ‘Tarkwa is famous for its 
orange groves and banana trees, and for its gardens where 
English roses and honeysuckle grow, but the day was too 
far gone for much of these to be seen, and the train was in 
waiting, that had been extemporaneously furnished with 
sleeping carriages, for a night journey up to Kumasi. All 
night the train steamed northwards, past the Huni Valley 
hills, past Dunkwa, Wangana, the gold-fields of Obuasi, past 
Bekwai and Eduadin, and was at Kumasi soon enough on 
Good Friday to enable the Prince to attend early morning 
service at the Church of St. Cyprian. 
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Arrangements had been made for a Grand Palaver to be 
held in the polo ground, and when the Prince entered it at 
10.30 the chiefs were seated under their umbrellas with the 
people ranged behind them in fifty-four groups. These had 
marched by road or been brought by rail from all parts of 
Ashanti and from the remoter Northern Territories, eager to 
see the King’s Son and bearing gifts for his acceptance in 
token of their love and loyalty. The Prince, who was accom- 
panied by General Guggisberg, and his principal advisers, 
was received by Mr. John Maxwell, Chief Commissioner of 
Ashanti. The Gold Coast regiment supplied a guard of 
honour, and after an inspection of the guard, he proceeded 
to the silver and blue draped Royal stand, which faced the 
brilliant array of chieftains and their warriors, their drums 
sounding a salute as His Royal Highness went to his seat. It 
is significant of the spirit in which the Prince’s tour was un- 
dertaken that into the cloth which covered his seat was 
woven in native characters, ““No More War,” and the huge 
umbrella that was to screen him from the blaze of the sun 
bore nothing more bellicose than the inscription, again in 
native characters, “‘King of 'Textiles.”” An address was pre- 
sented by the Mampong Chief, who, having, as spokesman 
for all the rest, given thanks “for the great honour you are 
doing us in visiting your father’s loyal subjects and witness- 
ing the benefits of a Government which has bestowed peace 
upon us,” presented a gold sword of elaborate workmanship 
as gift to the Prince from the people of Ashanti. When the 
Prince had received and shaken hands with each of them in 
succession, the Chiefs under their canopies and surrounded 
by their retinues made a picturesque and dignified departure 
to the sound of much beating of drums and blowing of horns. 

This had been the biggest and one of the most significant 
of the Grand Palavers. Not only had these Chiefs and their 
tribes been within living memory at fiercest enmity with us, 
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but looking on as a private spectator of all the ceremonies 
had been the ex-King Prempeh himself, for with that toler- 
ance which characterises British rule, and sometimes puzzles 
foreigners, Prempeh has been permitted to return home out 
of exile and is comfortably settled in his own country with a 
pension, a large house, and some land; he has become a 
Christian, wears European dress, has adopted European ha- 
bits, and is an active participant in Church and municipal 
work. The Times correspondent, Mr. Ralph Deakin, tells us 
that he took refreshment with the ex-King and found this 
one-time tyrant, under whose barbarous rule Kumasi be- 
came a city of blood and savagery, a mild person who talked 
of his church services while he drank his beer, expressed 
gratitude for the treatment he had received from the British 
and amazement at the changes for the good of the people 
which had taken place in the whole country during his en- | 
forced absence. The Ashantis still regard him, says Mr. 
Deakin, with “supreme respect,” and on occasion make 
pilgrimages to his villa on the outskirts of Kumasi, but 
the authorities are satisfied that these demonstrations of 
sentimental attachment to a dethroned and discredited 
ruler indicate no disloyalty to the new regime. 

There was a drive through the thronged and welcoming 
streets of Kumasi, transformed now from a straggling place 
of mud huts to a well ordered town with storied houses and 
busy markets; there was a garden party, at which British 
officials and their wives mingled with native doctors and 
lawyers and representatives of many different tribes, many 
of whom had brought their families with them; and there 
were visits to be paid to places of local historic interest, be- 
fore the Prince made his way back to Kumasi railway sta- 
tion, where the white colony had assembled to give the 
Royal party a splendidly wholehearted send-off, as the train 
steamed out on its journey south. 
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By train through vast regions of primeval forest, halting 
for the night at Bosumtwi; and from Bosuso by car through 
the cocoa country, the Prince made rapid progress, and all 
along the route the folk of every village were clustered out of 
doors to see him go by, and raced with tumultuous, joyous 
cries of greeting to keep pace with his car as it slowed down 
in passing. A brief stay was made at Nkawkaw, where the 
head chief of Kwahu was in waiting; and at Kibbi Trade 
School the Prince was received by the Hon. Ofori Atta, 
Omanhin of Akimabuakwa, one of the three Omanhins who 
are members of the Gold Coast Legislative Council. 

Accra city was reached toward evening, and the next day 
being Easter Sunday, after resting awhile at Christianborg 
Castle, the Governor’s residence by the sea, the Prince, with 
the Governor and a party from the Repulse, which was 
anchored in the roadstead, attended the morning service at 
Holy Trinity Church. Having planted a tree in the church- 
yard, after the service, His Royal Highness went to inspect 
the Gold Coast Native Hospital, then to look round the 
Accra markets and the native quarters, where the teeming 
black population gave him the cheeriest of receptions; and 
until a sudden tornado put them out, the night was made 
resplendent with fireworks and illuminations. 

On Easter Monday, in the morning, at a meeting of the 
Legislative Council, the Hon. Ofori Atta, C.B.E., Omanhin 
of Akimabuakwa and senior African member of the Council, 
presented the Prince of Wales with an address which made 
special reference to the gratification felt that the Prince’s visit 
coincided with the coming of tidings that the King was 
about to extend the principle of elective representation to the 
Gold Coast. From this meeting His Royal Highness drove to 
another Gold Coast palaver, and, with an escort of mounted 
constables from the Northern ‘Territories, entered the 
ground where twenty-eight head chiefs and chiefs of the 
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central and twelve of the eastern provinces, many arrayed 
in a profusion of barbaric splendour, some with fantastically 
garbed medicine men among their attendants, were drawn 
up to be presented to him. One palaver is very like another 
in its general details, a riot of brilliant colours, with an exci- 
ted crowd of coffee-hued onlookers, and the big umbrellas 
that canopy the chiefs as distinguishing features. Here the 
great chiefs, with their elders and linguists and village head- 
men, moved past the Prince’s pavilion in slow procession, 
paying homage, offering gifts, and with the passing of the 
last of them the last of the Gold Coast palavers ended. 
During his stay on the West Coast of Africa the Prince of 
Wales had covered as much ground and seen as much of the 
eople as possible, more indeed than would have been possi- 
le if the tribes of those districts lack of time had not allowed 
him to visit had not traversed great distances, they and their 
chiefs and often their wives and children, to have the privi- 
lege of seeing him. Several minor ceremonies, festivals, re- 
ceptions remain unrecorded here, and until now one event of 
high importance. This was the unveiling at Accra, on Easter 
Sunday, of a memorial tablet on the still unfinished Univer- 
sity College of Achimota, which is being built in the country 
some five miles to the north of Accra. ‘The white man’s bur- 
den in West Africa is not merely to enforce peace upon 
warring tribes, to reclaim the swamp and the wilderness, and 
foster the growth of trade by good government, but to edu- 
cate the natives and train them to govern themselves. The 
Achimota College will be run largely on our Public School 
lines and its whole system of education will have for its 
primary aim the development of character. Most of the 
tribes and races of West Africa have accepted the superficial 
attributes of civilisation, but would straightway shed them 
and relapse and revert to primitive savagery if their white 
mentors withdrew. Instead of encouraging a notion that to 
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become civilised they must adopt European costume, tradi- 
tions, habits, the College will adopt a curriculum that shall 
prompt the younger generation to grow naturally from their 
native roots, to find their own souls and develop them in 
their own way, so that the West African men of to-morrow 
shall not be inoculated with a culture that will separate 
them from their unregenerate kinsfolk, but with knowledge 
that shall enable them to understand them better, and fit 
them for work and for leadership in their own country. It is 
believed that this notable scheme which was inaugurated by 
the Prince of Wales at Accra will, in due season, play a po- 
tent and most beneficent part in the progress and permanent 
well-being of all the Gold Coast communities. 


NIGERIA, AND CROSSING 
THE LINE 


HEN the Repulse arrived off the coast of Nigeria, 
on April 15th, some modification of the Prince’s 
programme was necessary, owing to a slight out- 
break of plague and smallpox at Lagos, where he 
was to have landed. To meet this emergency and avoid all 
subsequent quarantine difficulties, the Prince and his suite 
went ashore at Iddo, the railway terminus being on that 
island. By six o’clock that evening he had started on a seven 
hundred mile journey by train into the north, and speeding 
up through the Yoruba townships and villages, made a first 
stop next morning at Ilorin. Here a considerable gathering 
of district headmen and councillors was ranged behind the 
station around their young Emir, who came forward as His 
Royal Highness alighted and, on being presented by the act- 
ing resident, Mr. Hermon-Hodge, knelt at the Prince’s feet, 
and maintained that attitude of reverence until the interview 
was over. | 
Another stop was made at Jebba, about mid-day, and 
then through leagues of Northern Nigeria’s solitary bush 
country, the train emerged into the country of the Hausas, 
good traders and excellent soldiers, who form the main part 
of the population of British Nigeria, and so reached the rail- 
way terminus at Kano, the principal commercial city of 
Western Sudan, the Prince spending an hour on the 
footplate, as his own engine-driver, during the later stages 
of the run. 
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Outside the walls of Kano he was received by the aged 
Emir, one of the British Administration’s staunchest adher- 
ents, and passed in to make a tour through the streets of this 
city of many gates, the chief event of his visit being reserved 
for the next day, when the Prince was to hold a Durbar on 
Kano Plain. 

Kano had given heart and mind to the preparation of this 
Durbar, which was the most gorgeous and impressive that 
had yet been staged for the Prince in Africa. Horsemen and 
caravans from distant provinces had been travelling for many 
days to behold the Son of their King, and these and a 
motley multitude that from earliest morning came streaming 
out from the gates of the city, concentrated on the great 
plain where the Royal pavilion stood in readiness. Twenty 
thousand horsemen were there led by Moslem chiefs of the 
Northern Territories, fierce-looking warriors in helmets and 
chain armour or cloaks and turbans who, when the Prince 
had arrived, gave a marvellous exhibition of horsemanship, 
spurring in serried ranks and galloping furiously almost up 
to the Royal stand before they abruptly reined in their flying 
steeds and wheeled aside. Presently, to a firing of guns, fan- 
fare of trumpets, shouting, and raising of lances in salute, 
the Emirs, Chieftains, and their followers began to flow past 
the Royal pavilion in a glittering procession that took nearly 
an hour in passing, the Prince adapting himself to local usage 
and lifting his clenched fist by way of greeting, in response 
to their salutations. The Emir of Kano, who took part in the 
great Durbar, is lord of over two million people; also in that 
vast concourse were the Sultan of Sokoto, the Emir of 
Bauchi, who is ruler of fifty half-pagan tribes ; the Sheikh of 
Dikwa, from the Cameroons; and other of the most powerful 
chieftains of Nigeria. When the pomp and circumstance of 
that dazzling procession had been brought to a close, the 
Emirs and Chiefs were conducted to the dais and presented 
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in order of precedence by the Resident, and, the presenta- 
tions concluded, the Prince addressed them and the assem- 
bly at large, expressing his pleasure at meeting them, and his 
deep gratification at the happy relations which existed be- 
tween the Government and the people. He recalled how 
freely they had contributed to the common cause during the 
Great War, and assured his listeners of the unfailing interest 
the King-Emperor, his august father, took in their welfare. 
It was a charming, gracious address that, when interpreted 
to them, the gravely attentive Emirs received with signs and 
sounds of approbation. 

The Prince gave up the afternoon to another tour of the 
city, mingling with the natives, studying the life of the 
streets and market places. When he first drove through Kano 
everything had been prepared for him; on this second tour 
he was unexpected, and went unceremoniously in his shirt- 
sleeves, passing unrecognised, and seeing it all under normal 
everyday conditions. Before leaving Kano, he played polo 
for the first time since his landing in West Africa, and con- 
cluded his visit on April 18th with a dinner at the Residency, 
and a dance at Bamfai, where he went to attend a display of 
fire works and a tattoo. 

On the way south the journey was broken at Ibadan, at 
whose Regimental Mess Hall, the Prince of Wales met the 
Yoruba chieftains of Southern Nigeria, grave, stately, splen- 
didly robed and adorned dignitaries, some of whom had for 
the first time left their palaces in order to travel overnight to 
Ibadan and render honour to their Royal visitor. In his 
address to these rulers of Yoruba, the Prince reminded them 
of how when warfare was raging between their tribes, in 
1893, the envoy of Queen Victoria had intervened and 
brought about an enduring peace which had enabled them 
to devote themselves to the political and economic develop- 
ment of their lands. “Your chiefs retain their authority, both 
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judicial and executive,” he added, ‘‘and raise their own 
revenues to support your public services. I am glad to be 
informed by the Governor that the progress rudely broken 
by the Great War, in which your men, your money, and the 
products of your soil played their part, has been renewed, 
and that the trade outlook is brighter.’ 

Through the gaily beflagged streets that were crammed 
with cheering multitudes, some enjoying points of vantage 
on the motor-buses that had brought them in that morning 
from outlying districts, the Prince drove to lay a wreath on 
the war memorial to the men of the Fourth Battalion of the 
Nigeria Regiment who had died on active service; then 
returned to the railway station, and by late in the afternoon 
was within sight of the coast again. 

Although on his first arrival the bill of health in Lagos 
had made a change of programme necessary, the Prince of 
Wales, reluctant to disappoint the Lagosians and to miss 
seeing the capital of Nigeria, had hoped to visit it on his way 
back and, due precautions having been taken in the interval, 
happily this was found possible. Leaving the train at Ebute- 
Metta, he drove into Lagos through eager throngs that raced 
beside and followed his car and were perhaps the more 
warmly demonstrative because they had so nearly missed the 
chance of being able to welcome him. At Government 
House he received the members of the Nigerian Council and 
the White Cap Chiefs of the province. 

Lagos is an island with a population of forty thousand, 
and the town stands at the western end of it, having an excel- 
lent harbour, which since 1911 has been greatly improved. 
Until it came under British control it had been one of the 
chief markets from which slaves were exported. The South- 
ern Nigerian Protectorate was placed under the administra- 
tion of Lagos in 1906, and the whole area became a Colony 
and Protectorate, to be amalgamated with the Protectorate of 
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Northern Nigeria in 1914 and form the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Nigeria, with Lagos for the capital. Those areas on 
the eastern borders, formerly German possessions, which, 
since the Great War, have come under the government of 
the King as a Mandatory of the League of Nations, have 
been entrusted to the administration of Nigeria, and in ad- 
dressing the Nigerian Council and White Cap Chiefs the 
Prince recognised the wisdom of this policy, regretted that 
he would not have an opportunity this time to visit the 
British Cameroons, and paid tribute to Nigeria’s devotion 
to the Crown. 

On April 22nd, his Royal Highness laid the foundation 
stone of the Cathedral of Lagos, and was presented, by 
Bishop Melville Jones, with a silver trowel of African work- 
manship ; an eloquent address being afterwards delivered by 
a native divine, Assistant-Bishop Oluwole. In the afternoon 
the Prince witnessed a march-past of many thousands of 
school children, including regiments of Girl Guides and‘Boy 
Scouts, from the local Christian Missions, and while this was 
in progress, Sir Hugh Clifford, who, after twelve years of 
notable service in West Africa, was about to relinquish his 
post and return home, handed a message to The Times cor- 
respondent, for transmission to his paper. This message of 
Sir Hugh Clifford’s, which so admirably summarises the 
method and success of British rule in Nigeria and the signifi- 
cance of the spontaneous affection and enthusiasm with 
which the Prince had everywhere been received, ran as 
follows : 

“Apart from the manifestation which the events of the 
last week have given of the extraordinary power the Prince 
possesses of appealing to the imagination and captivating the 
hearts of his fellow-creatures, the supreme significance of 
what, since Wednesday last, has been witnessed in Nigeria 
lies, I think, in the proofs that have been afforded of the 
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attachment to and pride in the British connection felt by all 
sections of the indigenous population. 

“T have lived more than forty years among the peoples of 
the Tropics in the East and West, and in my time have 
heard an immense volume and variety of organised tumult, 
from the ‘all kinds of music’ of Daniel to the ‘music and 
other noises’ of the cynical old Singapore police passes. 
Never once, however, have I anywhere heard, in tropical 
lands, so obviously spontaneous, so completely unorganised 
an outpouring of popular enthusiasm as that which greeted 
the Prince as he passed up the lagoon on Wednesday last to 
the improvised landing place at Iddo Island. 

“The 18,700,000 human beings who live in Nigeria have 
seen their affairs administered and guided for twenty-five 
years by a mere handful of Europeans with no force behind 
them save that represented by four battalions of the native 
infantry, a battery of portable guns, and two small police 
forces locally recruited by voluntary enlistment, all officered 
only by Europeans. Here, if anywhere in the world, there is 
to be found government, not by force, but by the consent of 
the governed, and though into a quarter of a century there 
have been crowded revolutions in facts and ideas which have 
taken European energy and restlessness many hundreds of 
years to evolve, the truth that the process on the whole com- 
mends itself to the bulk of the indigenous population has 
been demonstrated fairly clearly in every place where the 
Prince has shown himself during his arduous journey 
through a mere cross-section of this immense territory. The 
Prince, of course, is himself; his personality would awaken 
enthusiasm anywhere. Nigeria, however, has stood forth 
also as an embodiment of British rule, which, it seems 
to me, has through him received a striking testimonial, 
while nothing could stimulate the spirit upon which 
the efficiency and the justification of our rule alike 
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depend more vitally than his coming among us.” 

In the eight days of his sojourn there the Prince had tra- 
velled over vast ranges of country and gained a wonderful 
insight of the many different races of Nigeria, the various in- 
dustries they practised and the conditions under which they 
lived. To have made so wide a survey in so short a time 
would a few years ago have been impracticable, but efficient 
railway systems are steadily pushing farther and farther into 
the wild and linking up the hinterland with the coast. Com- 
merce is still carried on between Kano and the northern 
districts by means of camel caravans, but to the south, from 
Kano and Lagos, the camel has been superseded by the 
railway train and the journey that, down to some three years 
before the war, occupied a matter of six weeks can now be 
completed in forty-four hours. In Ashanti, too, and all about 
the Gold Coast the railways, as pioneers of civilisation, are 
carrying increased possibilities of business and social inter- 
course to remote communities, and the camels have other 
potent rivals in the motor-lorry and the private car ; and tele- 
phones and wireless, to which the natives are becoming 
accustomed, are making the magic of the medicine men seem 
as simple and as tame as parlour tricks. 


The day after the Prince of Wales left Lagos, the Repulse 
crossed the Line, and the event was celebrated with all the 
customary grotesque and hilarious ceremonies. In the twi- 
light of the previous evening Neptune, a plentifully white- 
haired and white-bearded figure in a jewelled crown, with an 
emblem of crossed haddocks, had hailed the vessel from 
alongside and come aboard accompanied by a squad of fan- 
tastic attendants, and announced to the Captain that he had 
convened a Court to be held on board the Repulse at 9.30 
next morning, April 23rd, and warned him that there were 
nine hundred longshoremen on the ship who had not yet 
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been enrolled as citizens of his kingdom and that these must 
be presented at his Court in the morning for due initiation. 

In the morning, summoned by a shrilling of trumpets, 
nearly everybody gathered round the space reserved for the 
Court. The Prince had already been initiated; when he 
crossed the Line on his cruise to Australasia in 1920 he went 
through the full ritual and submitted to a “‘three-times-three 
ducking”’ in the;tank of the sea-god with great zest and good 
humour. Being thus already a freeman of the sea, he re- 
mained an amused spectator only of the burlesque proceed- 
ings, which opened with an illuminated address to His Royal 
Highness, but before presenting it Neptune read it out in a 
loud voice, laying stress on those parts which insisted on the 
drawbacks of bachelorhood and the charms of his mermaid 
daughter. 

For two hours Neptune’s policemen, bears and barbers 
were strenuously busy gathering in the novices and plunging 
them singly or by groups into the bath, after each had been 
dosed with a patent pill by the attendant physician. Before 
entering the bath each was taken in hand by the barbers and 
lathered with a fearsome mixture of soap and oatmeal. The 
initiates did not always surrender meekly, and sometimes in 
the struggle their captors rolled into the bath with them, and 
ultimately a band of determined recalcitrants made a wild 
rush which stampeded the Court and brought the ceremony 
to a premature conclusion. 

Another week at sea, and through a dense early morning 
mist the Repulse arrived within hail of Cape Town, and was 
met by the Birmingham, the flagship of the African squadron, 
which, with the Dublin and two gunboats, escorted her into 
Table Bay. 
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HE mist was so thick that the Birmingham, moving 

ahead as guide, had to fling the glare of a searchlight 

over her stern to enable the Repulse to keep her in 

view, but in spite of such difficulties the Royal bat- 
tleship reached her stopping place and dropped anchor in 
Table Bay within a few minutes of her scheduled time. In 
an hour or so, the white fog lifted and, though it still held 
Table Mountain invisible, revealed the terraced houses 
along the seafront, the esplanade by Adderley Pier alive with 
expectant crowds, an aeroplane hovering above the harbour, 
and red-sailed little boats bringing impatient sightseers out 
to see what they could see. A slim, swift barge with a gleam- 
ing brass funnel and flying the Royal standard carried the 
Prince shoreward, and at the head of the pier steps the 
Governor-General, the Earl of Athlone, his wife, Prin- 
cess Alice, and their son and daughter stood to welcome their 
Royal nephew and cousin, and in the group beside them 
were General Hertzog, the South African Premier, with the 
members of his Cabinet, and General Smuts, the ex-Premier 
and present leader of the Parliamentary Opposition. Through 
an avenue of white-shirted boy-scouts and a swelling tornado 
of cheering the Prince walked up the long pier, inspecting 
the naval and military guards drawn up for his reception, 
and so to his car, and was presently driving past masses of 
delighted spectators, deafeningly vocal in many languages, 
who filled windows and roofs and overflowed pavements, 
through the lavishly flagged streets of the Town. Men of the 
kilted Cape Town Scottish, the South African Defence Force, 
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and the School Cadets lined the roads, and nowhere on his 
tour had the Prince received a more thoroughly cosmopoli- 
tan greeting, for if one half of the surging masses around 
were English or Dutch, with a sprinkling of all manner of 
foreign whites, the other half were black or brown native 
Africans, Indians, Chinamen, Malays, and the joyous ardour 
of this enormous crowd was so unbounded that at times it 
was as much as soldiers and mounted police could do to keep 
a clear path for the procession to get through. 

‘ Table Mountain at the back of it has dictated the shape 
of the city and, checking its growth inland, has forced it to 
grow in length, so that though it is only some three miles in 
breadth it stretches for about twenty-five along the seafront. 
Up Adderley Street, and St. George’s Street, the Prince and 
his entourage wound a slow course to the Grand Parade and 
the City Hall, where he alighted in the open space in the 
middle of the Parade, by King Edward VII’s statue, to 
receive addresses from the Mayor of Cape Town, the British 
Empire Service League, and other public bodies. After 
speaking of the men of England, Holland, and France who 
had long ago come as pioneers of civilisation to the Cape, the 
Mayor, Mr. Verster, welcomed the Heir Apparent to “‘this 
Gibraltar of the South,” and recalled the visit of the King 
and Queen to Cape Colony, when they were Duke and 
Duchess of York, shortly after the South African War. The 
reply of the Prince was spoken into microphones so that his 
first public utterance on South African soil should be heard 
not only by the vast audience on the Parade, but by listeners- 
in at far-off country places. 

..| Before starting on a tour of South Africa that was to 
cover ten thousand miles, the Prince of Wales spent four 
days in Cape Town, where he stayed at Government House 
with the Earl of Athlone. On the day after his arrival he was 
installed as Chancellor of the University of Cape Town, 
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which has grown out of the old South African College and 
was incorporated as a University in 1916. Lending himself 
genially to the friendly frivolities and extravagances of under- 
graduates, which have become traditional features of such 
ceremonies everywhere, the Prince was driven from Govern- 
ment House to the City Hall, where the installation was to 
take place, in a lumbering Boer ox-wagon drawn by six pairs 
of oxen, with students disguised as Kaffirs for teamsters, and 
others, mounted, armed with brooksticks, and picturesquely 
garbed as a “commando,” to ride alongside as a guard of 
honour. They kept up the usual lively, irresponsible jesting 
and shouting in the Hall, but quieted down after the investi- 
ture when the Prince rose and made his speech as Chancellor, 
and concluded with an unpremeditated little message to the 
students. Speaking with whimsical appreciation of the mag- 
nificent procession they had given him from Government 
House, he concluded, “I must say when I mentioned an ox- 
wagon at a South African luncheon a few days before sailing, 
I did not expect I should be having a ride in one quite so 
soon. It only shows how careful you have got to be in 
speeches. I can only wish you, one and all, every possible 
success in your careers when you leave this University, of 
which I am very proud to be the first Chancellor, thereby 
carrying on the connection of my family with South African 
education, for my father was, as you know, Chancellor of the 
University of the Cape of Good Hope for many years, and 
maintains a keen interest in educational development in 
this Dominion.” 

From the Hall the Royal party went for a hundred-mile 
drive to see some of the beauties of the Peninsula, and at 
Groot Constantia, the heart of a vine-growing district, sat 
under an awning to lunch with a large company as guests of 
the Administrator, Sir Frederic de Waal, and the Provincial 
Council of the Cape of Good Hope. An interesting function 
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awaited them near Groot Schuur, on the way back to 
Cape Town. Groot Schuur was the magnificent home Cecil 
Rhodes made for himself at the foot of Table Mountain, and 
he bequeathed to the nation, as a residence for his successors, 
the beautiful grounds and the old Dutch house in which he 
had lived there when he was Prime Minister of Cape Colony. 
Rhodes had once chosen a site within these extensive 
grounds for a new seat of learning, and in now laying here 
the foundation stone of new buildings for the University 
of which he had that morning been made Chancellor, the 
Prince spoke in moving terms of the great Empire builder 
who dreamed, as folk used to say, in continents. 

On the evening of the Prince’s arrival there had been a 
State Ball at Government House, and during his four days at 
Cape Town he found time between other engagements to 
hold large reviews of ex-service men, of Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, and school children; to attend gatherings of natives 
and Asiatics; to inspect the South African training ship 
Botha, at Simon’s 'Town, and lunch at Admiralty House; to 
attend a race and gymkhana meeting at Kenilworth, and, at 
Newlands, a Rugby football match. But the most important 
of all the Cape Town events was the banquet at the Parlia- 
ment House to which the Prince went as the guest of the 
Union Senate and Assembly, and where he made what has 
been described as ‘‘one of the happiest and most valuable 
speeches of his tour.”’ There were at the banquet deputies of 
all shades of opinion, including republican extremists who 
had advocated breaking away from the Empire, and these 
held themselves aloof at first, it is said, with an uncomfortable 
air, as if they had come under protest, but by the end of the 
evening the unaffected friendliness and charm of the Prince’s 
personality had dissipated suspicion and prejudice, and 
Unionists and Nationalists were one in their liking and 
admiration of him. 
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The Speaker of the Assembly, Mr. Jansen, and Mr. van 

Heerden, President of the Senate, were the hosts, and at the 
reception in the Queen’s Hall of the Parliament House, Mr. 
van Heerden presented their Royal guest with an illuminated 
address of welcome and introduced the senators and depu- 
ties. After the dinner Mr. Jansen welcomed the Prince in the 
name of the South African people through their elected 
representatives, and touching on the momentous changes 
that had come to pass since the two white races in that land 
had been at death-grips, a quarter of a century ago, said the 
opponents of those years had now become members of the 
Legislature of a united South Africa, and he believed this 
banquet would help to eliminate all elements of bitterness. 
General Hertzog, rising next, said he could speak for “a 
more widespread membership, which extends from the 
Cape to the Zambesi, and could promise the Prince, on 
behalf of that membership, a warm welcome to the high 
veld of the Transvaal and the plains of the Free State.” 
General Smuts, who followed the South African Premier, 
said all sections of the Union had already shown that they 
valued their connection with the Crown, and that the affec- 
tion and admiration they felt for the Prince was largely a 
personal tribute; he was out for some years on the battle- 
front in France, and they admired him because from his 
early years he had lived a life of duty. 
«~ But it was the Prince more than all that the senators and 
deputies had come to hear, and he had not been speaking 
many minutes before it became evident that whatever 
hostility may have lingered in any of them at the outset 
was melted away. 

“T find it hard to put into words,” he said, “‘my apprecia- 
tion of the welcome you extend to me on my arrival in South 
Africa, on behalf of the Parliament of the Union, and I 
appreciate its cordiality all the more because it comes to me 
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in the name of all parties, in the name of representatives of 
distant constituencies scattered through this great land, 
whose local interests may, perhaps, force them to face their 
own problems in their own particular way, but who are all, 
I feel sure, animated by the spirit of free government and 
conscious of one single purpose, the welfare of the Union 
of South Africa as a whole. Many of these places I hope 
to visit in the next few months, and I need not assure 
you, gentlemen, how greatly I am looking forward to 
my tour. 

“The visits I have already made to other Dominions have 
helped me to realise the great development in the constitu- 
tional status of the various self-governing parts of the British 
Commonwealth which has taken place since the War. That 
development was, perhaps, first strikingly marked by the 
separate signature, by the representatives of the Dominions, 
of the Peace 'Treaties and by their inclusion as members of 
the League of Nations. But anyone who has taken the trou- 
ble to study the history of the period since 1919 will realise 
that this development is going on all the time, and that the 
full conception of what is meant by a Brotherhood of Free 
Nations such as ours has still to be worked out. I realise 
that the welcome which you extend to me is in recognition of 
the fact that I come to you as the King’s eldest son, as Heir to 
a Throne under which the members of that Commonwealth 
are free to develop each on its own lines, but all to work 
together as one. No Government can represent all parties 
and all nations within the Empire, but my travels have 
taught me this, that the Throne is regarded as standing for a 
heritage of common aims and ideals shared equally by all 
sections, parties, and nations within the Empire. 

“At this early stage I am hardly competent to make any 
remarks about South Africa. Indeed, I was—though I am 
no longer—rather appalled at the thought of having to 
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address this distinguished gathering so soon after my arrival ; 

but you have already made me feel that I am no stranger 
here, and if the wonderful welcome I have received, not only 
here to-night, but ever since I landed in Cape Town, is a 
foretaste of what awaits me throughout my tour, I can assure 
you that I shall feel very much at home and know that I shall 
leave these shores at the end of July with feelings of regret, 

and with deep and lasting affection.” 

Other questions were dealt with, and the Peace con- 
cluded, or seemed to conclude, by saying, “If my visit serves 
in any degree to add to our mutual knowledge and co-opera- 
tion, I shall be content.’’ There was an instant outburst of 
applause, which gradually died down as it became apparent » 
that he had not finished, and when he could make himself 
heard the Prince began, ‘‘Meneere—” at the sound of this 
word in the taal the Dutch South African Nationalists 
interrupted with a shout of delighted surprise—and 
beginning again in the old Dutch dialect, he said simply, 
““Gentlemen, I am glad to meet you, and I thank you again 
for your warm welcome.” 

This little personal utterance of thanks to them in the 
language of their fathers moved the Nationalists in particular 
to a storm of passionately appreciative cheering, and when 
the Prince left the table several of them crowded about him 
and got him away into the Library, where they talked with 
him and sang snatches of old Dutch songs to him until nearly 
midnight; and when at length he went out to his car he was 
followed by all the members of both Houses, who stood 
bareheaded in the portico and sang the National Anthem as 
he drove away. It was “‘such a manifestation of loyalty to the 
Empire on the part of all sections of Parliament,” writes 
Mr. Ward Price, ‘‘as none had ever seen before in the 
Union of South Africa.” 

The deep significance and happy auguries of that evening 
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were admirably summarised in the next issue of the Cape 
Argus, which said :— 

“The speech will be regarded as a landmark in the con- 
stitutional history not only of South Africa, but of the Em- 
pire, and it may well mark the beginning of a new era in the 
political history of the Union. It has given members, and 
especially the Nationalists, a new view point towards royalty, 
which will clear away many doubts and materially contribute 
to a better understanding of the great and beneficent part 
which the Crown plays in promoting the happiness, pros- 
perity and unity of the Empire as a whole.” 

Leaving in his wake this atmosphere of friendliness and 
increasing goodwill, the Prince of Wales set out, in the morn- 
ing of May 4th, for Stellenbosch, which was to be the first 
stopping place on his way up country. 
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HE pleasant countryside between Cape ‘Town and 

Stellenbosch, with its rugged hills, vineyards, fruit- 

gardens, and roads bordered with blue-gum and 

wattle trees, was reclaimed and civilised by the 
Dutch, and by exiled French Huguenot emigrants who joined 
them here, before the Cape came under British rule. Its 
villages, hamlets, and homely farmsteads are largely of Dutch 
origin, and largely occupied still by Dutch-speaking people 
whose politics are represented in Parliament by the Nation- 
alists. Stellenbosch itself is one of the oldest Dutch settle- 
ments in the Province, proud of its history and dourly race- 
conscious. It holds by its past in spirit, but is a wonderfully 
up-to-date town materially, with its rows of charming, 
sturdily built old houses, its streets lined with oak trees, its 
College, ‘Theological Seminary, and Schools of Agriculture 
and Mining. 

But from the start it was obvious that General Hertzog’s 
promise that the Prince would be cordially welcomed in 
these districts was no mere figure of courteous speech. 
Villages turned out en masse, workers in fruit-garden or 
vineyard dropped what they were doing and ran for the road 
as soon as they saw his cars in the distance, and at every stage 
he was frankly charmed with the simplicity, the kindness and 
exuberant heartiness of his reception. At the entrance to 
Stellenbosch, the local Rugby team was waiting with an open 
carriage, and, readily accepting their invitation, the Prince 
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left his car and they drew him in triumph through the town 
in their more primitive vehicle to University Field, where all 
the men and women students of Stellenbosch, nearly a thou- 
sand of them, were gathered to attest their loyalty in ringing 
outbursts of high-spirited acclamation. Such a scene in what 
has been spoken of as the very centre of Dutch nationalism, 
“the Mecca of Afrikanderdom,” was significant of much, 
even of much more than the admiration and personal regard 
that were expressed in the witty, whimsical address of the 
President of the Students’ Council, Mr. Jehan Buhr, whose 
remarks, as spokesman of the occasion, were punctuated 
with fervent shouts of approval, and with laughter, in which 
the Prince joined. 

From Stellenbosch, the Prince went on to Somerset 
West, to Paarl and Huguenot—these last two a town and a 
village reminiscent of the old seventeenth-century French 
settlers, and at the small station which serves both, the 
Royal trains were in readiness for the longer journey by way 
of Swellendam and Robertson, through a region of vine- 
yards, tanneries, and ostrich-farms, to the town of Worcester. 
Wherever he went the Prince found the keenest pleasure in 
meeting veterans of the War; sometimes'he would stop his 
car on the highroads to speak with any he noticed among 
groups that had collected at waysides to cheer him as he 
passed ; sometimes he would pick them out among crowds in 
the streets and linger to shake hands with them. On his 
arrival at Worcester, the Prince was met by a typical Boer 
“commando” mounted on nimble veld ponies, and with this 
escort rode through streets that seethed with excitement and 
were packed almost to suffocation, for the numbers of the 
townsfolk had been augmented by farmers and farm-workers 
who had come in from miles around to do honour to the 
occasion. One of the most thrilling incidents of the visit was 
the singing of ‘‘God Bless the Prince of Wales” in Afrikaans 
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while his Royal Highness was standing by the War Memorial 
which the town has raised in memory of its fallen heroes, 
“To the Spirit of Honour and Sacrifice.” 

All night the train speeded across the veld, where at in- 
tervals patient throngs sat or stood round blazing camp-fires 
by the line, or at wayside stations, to cheer and wave hats and 
hands as he went by; and in the morning of May 6th the 
Prince alighted at Mossel Bay, a fishing town and famous for 
its oysters. At George, again, a commando was in waiting to 
serve as escort into the town. Thence the party set forth on 
an expedition, that occupied several hours, through the deep 
gorges, by the lakes and over the beautiful heathland of the 
wild area known as “‘the wilderness”—a solitary vast ex- 
panse, little peopled except by woodmen and “‘poor whites” 
whose huts or hovels were scattered here and there; but 
wagons drawn by full teams of oxen were occasionally met 
on the road, and some of the farmers flourished banners 
bearing such messages as, “‘Hartelik welkom !’”’ It was a 
relief after the long drive through that loneliness to arrive at 
Knysna, and here there were no formalities, but the Prince, 
after going to lay a wreath on the cenotaph, enjoyed himself 
by shaking hands with many ex-soldiers, some of them sur- 
vivors from Zulu and Matabele campaigns, some who could 
talk of experiences in Flanders, and in chatting with the 
children and with old inhabitants. Before leaving he made 
two brief speeches in which he congratulated Knysna on the 
beauties within and around it and on the new railway which 
was shortly to span the “Wilderness” and join it up with 
George town and the sea coast. 

At Oudtshoorn, next morning, instead of crossing from 
the station to his car, the Prince walked up to the leader of 
the commando that was in waiting, as an escort, to ask for 
the loan of a horse, and on this borrowed mount, raptur- 
ously cheered alike by the two hundred farmers who formed 
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the troop and by the thousands who lined the ways, he led 
the commando through the streets to the recreation ground, 
where the Mayor, giving voice to the common impulse 
which had drawn the great concourse that was round them 
together, said, in the course of his address :— 

“Irrespective of class, creed, race or colour, we are united 
in a common feeling of joy at being able to welcome the 
Ambassador of King George, the Heir to the British Throne, 
round which centre our national aims and our national ideals. 
The visit will do much to create in the people of South 
Africa a more powerful sentiment of attachment to the 
Crown, which has fostered liberty and furthered the cause 
of independence. It has enabled us to advance our common 
national sentiment and patriotism.” 

Microphones made the reply of the Prince easily audible 
even to those of his audience of twenty-five thousand who 
were unable to get near him and listened from the most dis- 
tant edges of the recreation ground. Most of them were 
Afrikaans-speaking farmers and traders or workers on the 
soil, and they shouted themselves hoarse in appreciation of 
his praise of their notable show of ostrich plumes at the 
Wembley Exhibition, of which he was President, of his 
sympathy with the ostrich breeders who had suffered badly 
since the feathers had rather gone out of fashion, and of his 
admiration of their enterprise in meeting this depression by 
devoting themselves to irrigation work and to fruit and 
tobacco and other forms of farming. It was this alert under- 
standing of local conditions, this genuine interest in the 
problems, vicissitudes, and successes of every community 
he visited that seemed to draw Prince and people into closer 
relations everywhere and make him no mere looker-on at 
their various activities, but a partner in whatever concerned 
them and their well-being. 

From a tour of the ostrich farms and tobacco plantations 
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he was conducted to the grim range of mountains north of 
Oudtshoorn, and into those most gigantic of all subterranean 
grottoes, the Cango Caves—a series of spacious halls and 
lesser chambers shaped without hands and without hands 
made beautiful with strangely scupltured shapes and exqui- 
site traceries—two miles of lofty caverns with glittering walls 
and roofs of blue marble and lace-like hangings of petrified 
water, all filled with ghostly shadows that the candle-light 
brought to life, and all as eerily beautiful and mysterious as 
any underground palace in a Rider Haggard romance. ‘The 
Caves were discovered over a century ago by a Dutch farmer, 
and on some of the walls of the outer chambers are crude, 
half obliterated drawings of men and animals that are 
possibly relics of prehistoric Bushmen. 

Pushing farther north, on the way to Colesberg, the 
Prince’s train crossed a section of the Great Karoo, those 
130,000 square miles of desolation which have been vividly 
described by one of South Africa’s own poets, Francis Carey 
Slater, in his volume, “The Karoo” :— 

“Wilderness, sterile and parched, far-stretching away to the 
skyline, 

Desert, stark and inclement—mournful, majestic Karoo,— 

Region reft of the gladness of grass and its grateful green- 
ness— 

Barren of woods that dream Narcissus-like over their shade; 

Alien to thee is the music of water—sweetest of singers— 

Crystal chanting of rivers, laughter and lilting of rills; 

Rivers hast thou of grey sand; they curl, like sun-smitten 
serpents, 

Twisting through cactus and scrub, wearily seeking the sea.” 

Colesberg has many associations with the South African 
War; some of the most stubborn fights took place in its 
neighbourhood, but time has healed the memories of those 
‘old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago.”’ In the 
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commando that was at the station were some of the same 
Boers who had fought against us in their Colesberg laager, 
and the Prince rode at the head of them into the town, with 
a vanguard of farmers’ daughters who turned the warlike 
cavalcade into a gracious pageant of amity and peace. 

Colesberg is high above sea-level and apt to be oppres- 
sively hot by day and wintry cold after sun-down. Heavily 
wrapped and over-coated, the Prince left Colesberg for 
Grootfontein, where he spent the week-end as the guest of 
Sir Abe Bailey, and went back on the Monday to a Colesberg 
that was basking in summer, giving itself a holiday and 
eagerly on the qui vive for his return. In a speech to the 
townsfolk he discussed matters of local importance, and con- 
gratulated the farmers on their success in horse-breeding 
and cattle-rearing, ‘‘As a farmer in a small way myself,” he 
added, “I am very interested in the fine quality of your 
sheep. In fact, in face of keen competition from Australia, 
Argentina, and the United States, you rank as one of the 
“big four’ of the sheep world.” His remark that he most cer- 
tainly hoped some day to be able to re-visit them roused a 
thunder of applause and cries of “You'll be jolly well wel- 
come” from his hearers. 

Southward again, through Cradock Valley, making brief 
calls at towns, or holding levees at stations on the road, and 
at the end of another run of some two hundred and fifty 
miles was the sea once more and fifteen thousand people 
waiting for the train in the streets and squares of Port Eliza- 
beth, whose handsome buildings and commercial eminence 
give it a right to claim the title of “the Liverpool of South 
Africa.” Speaking from the dais that had been erected before 
the City Hall, the Prince said he knew he was addressing, 
among his large audience, descendants of those pioneer set- 
tlers of 1820 whose undaunted courage under early hard- 
ships was perpetuated in the municipal motto : “Meliora 
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spero !’? When he thought how the spot on which that 
magnificent town had risen was, in 1820, nothing but a sandy 
shore on which a few huts were clustered around the block- 
house called Fort Frederick, ‘‘I am astonished,” he said, “‘at 
the progress made in the comparatively short time of your 
existence. The Campanile which commemorates the landing 
of those first settlers of a hundred years ago symbolises the 
simple character of your community, who in the early days 
endured, as British and Dutch on equal footing, the difficul- 
ties of pioneer existence.” 

There were many pleasant, though sometimes exacting, 
functions to be attended in and around Port Elizabeth before 
the Prince completed his Cape Province itinerary and crossed 
the border into the Orange Free State, including three hours 
spent in talking with and listening to the singing of seven 
thousand white and as many coloured school children in the 
Crusaders’ Ground, three miles east of the town; and a visit 
to one of Port Elizabeth’s most noted institutions, the “Snake 
Park,” in which the public may learn how to recognise and 
deal with the deadly types in the numerous varieties of 
South African snakes. 

Uitenhage, the next place of call, was, the Prince laugh- 
ingly agreed with the Mayor, a very beautiful town, though 
he could not go so far as to say it was the most beautiful in 
South Africa, for there were so many towns that he had not 
yet seen, but he confessed that there he was beginning to 
understand what was meant by the lure of South Africa and 
its irresistible appeal to those who had long lived there. In 
Grahamstown, one of the most English-looking towns in the 
Province, the Rhodes University College was visited; St. 
Andrew’s and other Colleges in the outlying suburbs; there 
were meetings with war veterans who had fought in the 
Kaffir wars, in France, and for or against us in the South 
African campaigns ; and meetings with congregations of vast 
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black or brown communities. There was a little leisure for 
needed recreation on the fine golf-links of Kowie West, 
_ where Port Alfred is a famous holiday resort. Then through 
the Bathurst district, rich in pineapple plantations, to King 
William’s Town, where on the Victoria Grounds the Prince 
held a great Indaba attended by over ten thousand natives 
drawn from the half-million Bantu population scattered over 
the Cis-Keian districts which cover an area of nearly thirty 
thousand square miles. They were a vast, miscellaneous mul- 
titude, dressed in every variety of costume, from the gaudy 
blankets of the Red Kaffirs to!the top hats and frock coats of 
civilisation. A native choir of men and women, occupying 
a grand stand, sang the National Anthem, and sang it well, 
first in English and afterwards in Xosa, their native tongue. 
An educated Bantu delivered an address in English, and, 
responding, the Prince referred to the goodwill that happily 
now existed between the white and black races, urged that 
there should be closer co-operation between the two in the 
interests of both, and that his hearers should have faith in 
those who had authority over them and take advantage of 
the Council system, which gives them a voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, inaugurated by Cecil Rhodes. 
This entitles every adult native who pays a special rate of 
ten shillings annually to a vote in electing six native repre- 
sentatives who in turn elect four of the six members of the 
native District Council, the Government nominating the 
other two, and the Resident Magistrate acting as chairman. 

Another and greater Indaba was held at Umtata a few 
days later, to which the peoples of many tribes, some from 
as far away as the borders of Basutoland, had sent twenty 
thousand of their men, their chiefs making loyal orations 
that were translated by a native interpreter, and offering gifts 
of shields and assegais, and receiving gifts in return. 

But among all these larger, more important events there 
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was one little incident, very characteristic of the Prince’s 
gracious thoughtfulness and ready sympathy, that will not go 
into official records. While he was at Port Alfred he happened 
to hear of an old woman who lay dying and had expressed a 
great desire to see him, and he promptly made a point of 
calling at a small wayside house and going in to gratify that 
wish. A trivial matter, perhaps, but typical of the instinctive 
kindliness that was his passport to the affections of high and 
low of all shades of opinion throughout his journeyings, and 
that explains what the Mayor of King William’s ‘Town meant 
when addressing the Prince after the Indaba there, he added 
to his titles that of the ‘King of Hearts.” 

From Umtata the Royal party travelled to East London, 
and after spending two days at that busy seaport entrained, 
making short stays by the way at Queenstown, Molteno, and 
Burghersdorp, for the Orange Free State. 


tie PREEZSTATE 
PROVINCE 


LL about the Free State Province, Natal, and the 

Transvaal are towns, rivers, kopjes, and stretches of 

country whose names are familiar in the stories of 

South African wars, and the Prince took a keen 
interest in seeing such places, in realising on the spot the 
details of the siege of Ladysmith and Mafeking, in sometimes 
fighting old battles over again in imagination, and listening to 
reminiscences of men who had fought in them, irrespective 
of the side they had fought on. He could never resist the 
opportunity of having chats with such veterans and with the 
many men, English and Dutch, who wore medals or ribands 
of the Great War, for he has a warm corner in his heart for all 
ex-service men. When, later on, he was at Newcastle, in 
Natal, he specially thanked the Municipal Council for having 
established a settlement for returned soldiers on the out- 
skirts of the town, and said, “It is our duty to see that those 
who fought are not forgotten in days of peace. I have always 
been a supporter of movements with that object in view and 
earnestly trust that your experiment will so succeed that it 
will encourage other bodies in South Africa to establish 
similar settlements.” 

The Prince’s first visit in the Free State Province was 
paid to the diamond-mining town of Jagersfontein, in whose 
central square of wooden buildings the amazingly cosmopo- 
litan population of the place had collected to receive him. 
There were Syrians among them and Germans, Italians and 
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Russians, French and Portuguese, as well as Britishers, 
South Africans, Hollanders, and Americans. From the 
square, the Prince was taken to the Kafr compound, re- 
served to the “boys” who on any day but this, which was a 
Sunday, would have been working in the mines. He showed 
a particular interest in the kitchen and general domestic 
economy, and there was a roar of delight from the thousand 
genially grinning blacks when the compound manager an- 
nounced that the Prince wished him to tell them he was 
having a present of tobacco sent down for distribution. 
Jagersfontein is a ‘“Dopper” centre, and the Doppers have 
the sober, sound qualities of our old English Puritans and 
are strict in Sunday observances. ‘That evening the Prince 
attended a service of the Dutch Reformed Church, where 
hymns were sung in English and Dutch, and where, evading 
the prominent chair that had been placed for him, he sat 
with the Union Minister of Finance, Mr. Havenga, who had 
been delegated to accompany the party through the Pro- 
vince. The Predikant spoke in his prayer of how this visit of 
the Prince would deepen the mutual knowledge of the two 
South African races, and said, “‘had there been similar know- 
ledge in the past, some of the sad pages in our history need 
never have been written.” 

On Monday, with an hour’s halt on the veld for some 
guinea-fowl shooting, the Royal train proceeded, by way of 
Springfontein and Edenburg, to the capital of the Orange 
Free State. Here, on leaving Hamilton Station, the Prince 
rode into Bloemfontein through the lines of a commando 
escort of some two thousand men that was drawn up on each 
side of the road, under the leadership of General Conroy, 
now the Nationalist member for Hoopstad, but remembered 
as a doughty rebel of earlier days who served with the dash- 
ing and elusive De Wet. In Market Square, in President 
Brand Avenue, in Maitland Street, shops, houses, hotels, 
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clubs, public buildings were alive with bunting, and serried 
masses of English, Dutch, and black and coloured people 
rent the air with thunderous ovations. Reining up near the 
gates of King’s Park, the Prince reviewed the commando, 
addressing the men in their own language and speaking to 
many individually. Most of them were men who, like their 
leader, General Conroy, had once borne arms against us; 
they had come in voluntarily, many from distant parts of the 
Province, and were obviously and deeply gratified by the 
intimate touch the Prince gave to this little ceremony of 
farewell before they set out to ride the long miles home to 
their far-off farms. 

The Prime Minister, General Hertzog, had come from 
Cape ‘Town and was present with the Mayor of Bloemfontein 
and the Administrator of the Free State Province at the 
reception of the Prince, who, after opening an extension to 
King’s Park which had been planned in his honour and 
named “The Prince’s Garden,” received the Mayoral ad- 
dress on the rotunda and then shook hands with some three 
thousand representative townsfolk, largely burghers and 
their wives, who came up to be introduced by the Mayor. 

There was a Civic Ball in the evening, and next day the 
Annual Congress of the South African Branch of the British 
Empire Service League was opened by the Prince, who was 
greeted with round after round of applause from delegates of 
the League who had come from all parts of the Union, and 
from delegates of an association of Dutch South 
Africans which, as the League looks after the welfare of 
British ex-soldiers, looks after the welfare of men who fought 
on the other side in the Boer Wars. There could have been 
no finer testimony to the conciliatory spirit that is harmonis- 
ing the whole Dominion than the coming together on this 
occasion of the two Leagues that work not for the rival 
interests, but for the common interests of soldiers who had 
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once been enemies; and speaking with deep earnestness of 
the economic difficulties which still face many of those who 
have given their all in the common cause, the Prince ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the objects of such organisations 
and his readiness to do all in his power to assist them. 

In the evening, accompanied only by Admiral Halsey, 
his Chief of Staff, he drove to the outskirts of Bloemfontein 
to lay a wreath on the grave of Ex-President Steyn, who as 
head of the Orange Free State, joined President Kruger in 
the war against Great Britain and remained almost to the end 
of his days one of our most honest and irreconcilable 
opponents. 

A roundabout route was then taken from Bloemfontein 
into Basutoland. At Winburg His Royal Highness shook 
hands with Commandant Cronje, nephew of the General of 
that name who was famous in the old wars, and in the course 
of a little speech to the townspeople, said, ‘‘Many of your 
sons have won distinction in South African affairs, but the 
greatest of them was President Steyn, whose devotion to his 
country and whose transparent honesty are known to all.” 
Theunissen, Kroonstad, Fiksburg, Ladybrand were passed, 
but not until the Prince had stayed to see something of each 
and make acquaintance with their peoples, and with a final 
stoppage at Harrismith, near the border of the Free State 
Province, where the Prince thanked a big gathering in the 
Town Hall for the spontaneous cordiality of their welcome, 
the train crossed into Basutoland. 

The sad Basuto Leper Colony was not overlooked; but 
the first function in Basutoland was a great native ‘‘Pitso,” 
outside Maseru, the capital city—the biggest and most spec- 
tacular assembly the country has ever known. Crowds of 
excursionists had come out from Bloemfontein, and about a 
hundred thousand Basutos were there, on their shaggy 
ponies or afoot, most in semi-European dress, but some with 
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plumes in their hair and carrying battle-axes. The Prince 
rode to the “Pitso” with an escort of Basuto Mounted Police, 
and from a platform in a central enclosure was introduced 
‘‘to the sons of Moshesh, chiefs and people” by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Edward Garraway, the Resident Commissioner. 
The Paramount Chief of Basuto, Griffith Lerothodi, made 
a prominent figure in frock coat and tall hat, and with him 
was his uncle, Jonathan, a very ancient man, revered for his 
wisdom, and attired in similar but older garments. Before 
the seventeen leading chiefs were brought forward and pre- 
sented with recognition sticks, Jonathan was deputed to ap- 
proach the Prince and, leaning on a staff, with his grey head 
uncovered, he said, each sentence being translated by an in- 
terpreter, he was glad to have lived to see so great a day; “‘I 
rejoice as old Simeon of the Scriptures rejoiced that he had 
seen his Lord before he was gathered to his fathers. I am the 
oldest chief of the House of Moshesh, the oldest House of 
chiefs, and can recognise more than anyone the changes for 
the better that have taken place since Queen Victoria took 
over our country. As an old man who has not long to live, 
and as one of the fathers of my people, I come to express my 
deep gratitude, first, for the protection afforded by the Bri- 
tish Crown, and, second, to your Royal Highness for having 
come so far to visit Basutoland.” Other chiefs came forward 
to make loyal addresses, but the most important was the 
harangue of the Paramount Chief who declared with empha- 
sis that his people yielded to none as the most devoted sub- 
jects within the British Dominions. 

The Prince, in replying, assured them the King was well 
aware that the Basutos could be counted among his most 
loyal subjects. “Your war memorial,’ he went on, “is a 
lasting testimony to the devotion of the Basutos who served 
His Majesty in distant lands and proves that the sentiments 
contained in your addresses are not mere words, but the 
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expression of what is in your hearts. Chief Jonathan and 
others of you can remember the days when the country was 
stricken by famine and devastated by strife. ‘To-day you 
live in peace and prosperity under Britishrule. ‘The King 
continues to watch over you with fatherly care.” 

The Basutos are said to be a phlegmatic race, not given 
to cheering, but nobody would have guessed that from the 
continuous roars of applause that surrounded and followed 
the Prince as he drove slowly through the dispersing 
multitude back to Maseru. 


AAPA AND ZULULAND 


I'T'H snow on the bare peaks that towered above 

them, the Royal trains glided under the shadow of 

the Drakensberg Mountains and down into the 

green, fertile valleys of Natal, and at ten o’clock 
on the morning of June ist, halted at Ladysmith. There is no 
need to recount the familiar story of the siege of Ladysmith, 
from the middle of November, 1899, to the beginning of 
March, 1900, or of the desperate battles fought by Sir 
Redvers Buller’s troops at Colenso, Spion Kop, Vaalkranz 
in reiterated attempts to cross the Tugela and relieve Sir 
George White and his beleagured garrison. In the 
afternoon, following a Civic reception on the great sports 
ground, the Princeclimbed Spion Kop and Observation Hill, 
and visited other such landmarks of that long struggle; was 
driven to the convent standing on a hill which dominates the 
town and had served as the British Headquarters during the 
investment; and before leaving Ladysmith had made a 
pilgrimage to all the historic sites on that memorable 
battleground. 

Two hundred and forty miles of railway lie between 
Ladysmith and Durban, Natal’s seaport and largest town—a 
handsome town with many splendid public buildings, a 
famous Botanical Garden, a racecourse and several public 
parks. The whites make over 50,000 of its 140,000 inhabitants, 
and all sections of the people were out in the streets to join in 
the mighty cheer that hailed the Prince on his arrival. He 
alighted at Berea station, on the edge of the town, and 
through two miles of streets that were lined by local troops 
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and men from the warships and clamant with indescribable 
enthusiasm, he drove to the Town Hall, in front of which a 
stand had been erected for the reception. After the Mayor 
had presented an address on behalf of the whole of the com- 
munity, including Indians and natives, and the Prince, in 
response, had congratulated Durban on its industrial enter- 
prise and the pleasure it gave him to hear that it had granted 
-an area of land to the Natal Technical College for its 
University college buildings, there was a march past of 
the troops, His Royal Highness taking the salute. He 
had arrived in the town on the King’s birthday, and Durban 
was celebrating the double event. 

The Prince was to stay, during his two and a half days in 
Durban, at King’s House, the Governor-General’s resi- 
dence, but before going on there he attended a gathering of 
several thousand natives in the Oval cricket ground, the first 
of a number of such Zulu gatherings that he witnessed be- 
fore the end of his visit. Then, before lunch at the Turf Club 
and a race meeting at Greyville, he drove to the headquar- 
ters of the Durban Light Infantry to have informal talks 
with many out of 3,000 ex-service men, who were assembled 
there to see him—men who had fought in Flanders, in the 
Far East and in German East Africa—and shook hands with 
every one of them. 

From a football match between Natal and Transvaal, 
which Transvaal won, he went to one of the happiest and 
most successful of Civic banquets, and rounded off a day of 
varied duties and pleasures at the King’s Birthday Ball that 
evening in the ‘Town Hall. 

Next morning, June 4th, was given to a review of scouts 
and guides on the Old Fort Road grounds; to receiving the 
tumultuous greetings of fifteen thousand children at Kings- 
mead, and the loyal demonstrations of twenty-three thou- 
sand Indians in Albert Park, who, when the Prince began to 
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speak to them in Hindustani, made it clear that the language 
of the Natal Indians was English. 

Perhaps the most important event of the visit was the 
opening of a new Graving Dock which had been completed 
after more than five years’ work and named after the Prince 
of Wales. It is built on the most modern lines and can accom- 
modate the largest of mercantile vessels. In declaring it 
open, His Royal Highness spoke of how much the new dock 
would mean to South Africa and the shipping of all nations, 
said he felt it was a great privilege to have been invited by 
the Union Government to open it, and that he was proud so 
magnificent a piece of work should bear his name. 

An excursion to Eshowe, the Zulu capital, on June 5th, to 
meet the Zulu chiefs and tribal dancers, ended the Prince’s 
official programme for a brief space, and the next three days 
were, by arrangement, reserved to rest and recreation. 
Thereafter, the tour was resumed and on June 1oth the 
Prince was in Pietermaritzburg, where he was to present 
colours to the Natal Carbineers, an old and distinguished 
volunteer regiment of which he is honorary Colonel. At 
Pietermaritzburg another great Zulu “Indaba” was held; 
and the day after there was the opening of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Show, which commemorated the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the Natal Agricultural Society, and a speech to the 
farmers by one who, as a farmer himself, could appreciate 
that remarkable display of what was being done by the 
farming and stock-raising industries of the district. 

Farther north, at Newcastle, the Prince was specially 
gratified to see those settlements, to which reference has 
already been made, established by the municipal council for 
the accommodation of ex-soldiers. At Dundee, to the south 
again, where the first shots were fired in the Boer war, there 
were the graves of British soldiers on Talana Hill to be visi- 
ted; and at Vryheid and at the little coal-mining village of 
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Zuinguin the Prince had the last of those unstinted and un- 
forgetable welcomes he had received everywhere in Natal— 
whose name, by the way, holds a memory of the day in 1497 
when the great navigator, Vasco de Gama, storm-tossed and 
sore bestead, discovered Natal and landed at what is now its 
Port, and because it was Christmas Day, named it ‘The 
Land of the Nativity.” 
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THE TRANSVAAL, 
SWAZILAND, AND 
BECHUANALAND 


N Saturday, June 11th, the Royal trains crossed into 
the Transvaal, whose prevailing characteristics are 
Dutch as those of Natal are English. The Prince 
had been assured that he would have the warmest 
of welcomes from the Boers of the High Veld, and the assur- 
ance more than justified itself at Ermelo, his first stopping 
place, where there was a march past of armed farmers, and 
a presentation of hardy Boer veterans who, in their day, had 
campaigned against the British, to say nothing of the Zulus; 
and the Dutch Mayor, in broken English and with trans- 
parent sincerity, greeted His Royal Highness in the name of 
the High Veld people as ‘‘their future King.”’ Before going 
farther up the Transvaal, a ninety mile motor run eastwards 
took the Prince into Swaziland, where the rest of that day 
and the next were passed with the European residents of 
the Protectorate, and in attending a gathering of the Swazi 
nation under their Paramount Chief. Then, recrossing into 
the Transvaal, the Royal party entrained at Carolina for 
Barberton, and thence to Komatiport, and to Pietersburg 
where an impressive concourse of Matabeles, Basutos, Shan- 
gaans, and other native peoples had come together to see and 
hear their Prince. 
And at length, after a long journey over the barren, mag- 
nificent solitudes of the veld, Pretoria, the old Boer capital, 
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received him with whole-hearted acclamations. In a proces- 
sion of cars, the Prince and his entourage drove up the wind- 
ing way to the Government buildings, which stand on a hill 
overlooking the city, and as he appeared at the balustrade of 
the kiosk that had been prepared for him, the National 
Anthem was sung by the seven thousand spectators who, 
when the cheering after had died down, were led by the 
Pretoria Choral Society’s choir of five hundred voices in 
singing Elgar’s “Land of Hope and Glory.” There could 
have been no more wonderful demonstration of how the 
differences of a quarter of a century ago have been healed. 

That evening the Prince was the guest of the Administra- 
tor, Mr. Hofmeyr, at a dinner at the Pretoria Club, which 
was attended by delegates from all over the Transvaal. On 
the following morning, Sunday, he attended a service to two 
thousand five hundred ex-service men, at which the Bishop 
of Pretoria preached ; and then drove to the old cemetery to 
lay a wreath of laurel on the grave of President Kruger; as, 
before proceeding to Johannesburg, he made a wide detour 
to Potchefstroom and placed a wreath on the grave of Pre- 
torius, the first President of the Transvaal Republic, after 
whom the capital was named. 

Forty thousand people were waiting in the square be- 
tween the Town Hall and the Post Office when the Prince 
entered Johannesburg on June 22nd. ‘To-morrow was his 
thirty-first birthday, and it had been rumoured that Johan- 
nesburg had laid itself out to give him a special and tremen- 
dous greeting, and for once in a way rumour completely ful- 
filled itself. He drove under triumphal arches, and the air 
resounded with joyous shouts of “‘Many happy returns!” 
all the way he went; and at night the streets were illumina- 
ted, and the mines on both sides of the city, all along the 
Reef, sent mighty rockets streaming fire and scattering stars 
across the darkness. 
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Early on the 23rd, he was waited on by a delegation 
from the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, who presented him 
with a casket made of gold from Johannesburg’s mines. 
During the morning he drove along the Reef to a huge 
assembly of native miners; and in the afternoon opened the 
new building of the Witwatersrand University in Milner 
Park; reviewed a muster of scouts and guides, and a large 
assembly of Indians and gatherings of native Africans, 
celebrating his birthday by making it one of the busiest 
of his days. 

There was a carnival-procession next day of all manner 
of vehicles, from the most ancient ox-wagon to the modern 
motor lorry and automobile, illustrating the development of 
transport in South Africa; and a very different show later, 
and one the Prince always considered one of the most impor- 
tant in his programme, a parade of thirty-five thousand 
children down by the Zoo lake. ‘The 25th, the Prince’s last 
day at Johannesburg, was passed for the most part among 
the Reef mining towns, and in making a descent of one of the 
Crown Mines, said to be the largest gold mine in the world. 

That evening the Prince was continuing his journey, but 
made two other calls before he passed into Rhodesia. At 
Mafeking he was taken over the siege positions and viewed 
the siege memorial; and at Serowe, the capital of Bechuana- 
land, to reach which the train was left at a wayside station for 
a thirty-five mile motor run over a bush track, he went to 
attend an “Indaba” of Bechuana warriors and receive their 
Chief, Sekgoma, and to unveil a white marble memorial to 
the memory of a great Bechuanaland ruler of the past, Chief 
Khama. There was no other stopping till the train drew up 
at Bulawayo station, where Sir John Chancellor, the Gov- 
ernor of Rhodesia, and a group of officials were in waiting. 
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HODESIA is in itself Cecil Rhodes’ monument; 
and its later history is largely the history of the 
great, practical dreamer of whom Kipling has 
written :— 

“The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech.” 

In Bulawayo, close to Government House, which Rhodes 
built, survives a little thatch-roofed, whitewashed, circular 
hut which was his first residence in the country. It was under 
the statue of Rhodes, in Main Street, that Sir John Chancel- 
lor officially welcomed the Prince into Southern Rhodesia, 
amid a vast and enthusiastic congregation of its white and 
black peoples. After a meeting with the native chiefs, under 
what used to be Lobengula’s “Indaba” tree in the grounds 
_ of Government House, the Royal guest took tea with some 
three thousand Bulawayans in the public park; and attended 
an official dinner at Government House in the evening. 

Other events in Bulawayo included the unveiling of a war 
memorial in the presence of eight hundred service and ex- 
service men, the Prime Minister standing in the ranks of No. 
1 Platoon; and, in Main Street, a march past, at which the 
Prince took the salute and shook hands with five hundred 
ex-soldiers and nurses. He drove, next morning, into the 
Matopo Hills to stand beside the grave of Cecil Rhodes, of 
whom Kipling again wrote the great, last words :— 

“Living he was the land, and dead 
His soul shall be her soul.”’ 
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It was after the Matabele rebellion in 1896, while camped 
in the Matopo Hills waiting for certain of the defeated chiefs 
to come in and make peace, that Rhodes discovered this spot 
and chose it as his place of burial ; and now not far from him 
his friend, Sir Starr Jameson, is buried, and near by, too, is 
the tomb of Major Alan Wilson and the men who died fight- 
ing against Lobengula. 

Another day was given to a drive out to Zimbabwe, to see 
the wonderful monuments of a remote civilisation which 
stand above ancient gold mines there from which, if tradi- 
tion is to be trusted, the gold was taken to furnish Solomon’s 
Temple of Jerusalem. Nothing is known of the race that 
built and worked in the great city of Zimbabwe, and it was 
left to Rider Haggard to bring its ruins into popular romance 
by making it the realm of “She who Must be Obeyed,” a 
traditional native chieftainess, Modjadje, serving him as a 
model for the character of his heroine. 

Leaving Bulawayo, the Prince broke his journey for some 
shooting among the vast stretch of ranches known as the 
Central Estates ; then returned to Umvuma whence the train 
took him on to Enkeldoorn, and to Range, where he attended 
an Indaba of Matabele and Shangaan chiefs; arriving at 
Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia, on July 7th. Here he 
received a welcome that matched the warmest he had any- 
where met with, and responding to the official address said, 
“Nearly thirty-five years have elapsed since the Pioneer 
Column hoisted the British flag over Salisbury. Until two 
years ago the Government of the territory was carried on by 
the British South Africa Company, who followed the best 
traditions of British Colonial administration. Now you are 
governing yourselves—a fact that would have gladdened the 
great founder of the country had he lived to realise his dream 
of Rhodesia as a British Colony.” Before concluding, he 
emphasised his hope that the administration would, in co- 
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operation with the Imperial Government, give all possible 
encouragement to men and women in our overcrowded 
Island to come and live in that young, healthy country, 
which offered health and wealth to any who were prepared 
to work. 

A visit to Livingstone, the capital of Northern Rhodesia, 
and to the marvellous Victoria Falls occupied the week-end. 
A review of the native police of Northern Rhodesia was suc- 
ceeded in the afternoon of July 13th by a drive to Kamu- 
jomas, on the Zambesi, where, in a clearing on the river 
bank, the Prince met Yeta III, the Paramount Chief of the 
Barotse, the ceremonies ending in a mid-African regatta. 
After a day at Kafue, the Royal party arrived at Broken Hill, 
its farthest north point, having travelled over two thousand 
five hundred miles of the Rhodesian railways. 

There could be no happier or more significant comment 
on the Prince’s tour through Rhodesia than that in the letter 
written by the Premier, Sir Charles Coghlan, at its conclu- 
sion : ““The Prince of Wales’s visit to Rhodesia marks an 
epoch in the history of this youngest self-governing Colony 
in the Empire. From the farthest confines of our Colony, 
Rhodesians have flocked to meet their Prince, and now that 
he is departing he carries with him in a more intimate and 
personal degree our love and respect—May he return soon.” 

Stopping at the diamond city, Kimberley, on his way 
back to the Cape, the Prince was taken over the mine work- 
ings, and spent an hour exploring the depths of the Wessel- 
ton mine. There were two or three other stoppages yet, at 
the battle-grounds of Magersfontein, at the Modder River, 
at De Aar, an important railway centre, and elsewhere, and 
at last, at the end of three thousand four hundred miles by 
road, and nine thousand six hundred and eighty by rail, the 
Prince was back again in Cape Town. Wherever he had been, 
it was justly said, his presence had been ‘“‘an inspiration”; 
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and it may safely be taken that South Africa, in return, had 
moved him to the profoundest admiration of both country 
and peoples. 

The Repulse sailed from Simon’s Town in the evening of 
July 29th. On an evening six days later she anchored off 
Jamestown, and next morning the Prince went ashore at St. 
Helena. Here, having inspected the archives of the island, 
he planted an olive tree near the stone that marked what had 
been the grave of Napoleon until his body was given over to 
the French and re-interred in Paris. This call at St. Helena 
was the last stage in the British Empire tour, and the 
Repulse headed out across the Atlantic on its long voyage to 
South America. 


URUGUAY, ARGENTINA 
AND CHILE 


HE Prince of Wales had looked forward with most 

pleasant anticipations to his visit toSouth America, 

which was undertaken in response to urgent and 

friendly invitations from the three Republics of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile; and to give any adequate 
chronicle of that visit would fill far more pages than remain 
at our disposal. From the time of his landing in Uruguay, on 
August 14th, to the day of his re-embarkation at Mar del 
Plata, in Argentina, for home, he was honoured and féted by 
the three Republics as surely no Prince was ever féted and 
honoured in foreign countries before. At Montevideo the 
Uruguayans overwhelmed him with the kindness of their 
welcome, and were charmed with the interest he showed in 
themselves, their country, and their affairs. 

Welcomed at a State banquet in Buenos Aires by Presi- 
dent Marcelo de Alvear, the Prince expressed his warm 
appreciation of the reception that had met him in Argentina 
and, touching on what the President had said in his address 
of how Great Britain had contributed to the formation and 
growth of the Republic, added, “For my part I am struck 
with the lavish return which the progress of Argentina has 
made to the economic welfare of Great Britain. She has 
contributed bounteously to our food supplies and raw 
materials, has offered a field for investment of British capital 
and enterprise, has given countless opportunities for the 
exercise of the pioneering spirit of our men of business, and 
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lastly, has provided homes and livelihoods for the thousands 
of our fellow citizens who have been attracted to this land of 
equal opportunity. This year has seen the celebration of 
the centenary of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce between 
the United Provinces of the River Plate and His Britannic 
Majesty. Its signature and ratification in 1825 inaugurated 
relations of friendly commercial intercourse which not only 
have continued uninterruptedly through a hundred years— 
surely a notable episode in the history of any two nations— 
but will also, such is the conviction of my countrymen, as I 
am assured it is of yours, be prolonged indefinitely to the 
next and succeeding centuries.” 

So boundlessly cordial was his reception in Chile that, 
at the Presidential banquet in Santiago the Prince said he had 
hoped his visit to Chile might contribute to draw closer the 
bonds of amity which for more than a hundred years have 
united the two nations, but he began to think that hope was 
almost superfluous—almost, yet not entirely so, for “I 
should like to think that the visit will set the seal on a century 
of unbroken cordiality and initiate a new era of even closer. 
collaboration, working together for our mutual benefit and 
the consolidation of our respective interests, for the great 
development of the blessings of peace and for the welfare of 
mankind in general.” 

Nineteen days at sea, after a magnificent send-off 
at Mar del Plata, and the Repulse glided into her moor- 
ings at Portsmouth and ended a tour that had strength- 
ened the bond of union in South Africa, carried the goodwill 
of the King and the Empire, and won an invaluable in- 
crease of personal affection and esteem to the Prince, over 
all its 35,000 miles. 
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H.R.H. GOING ON BOARD AT PORTSMOUTH. 


INSPECTING THE ROYAL MARINES. 
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INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR OF ROYAL MARINES BEFORE LEAVING PORTSMOUTH. 


H.R.H. ACKNOWLEDGING CHEERS WHILE CROSSING THE SQUARE. 
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A NATIVE CHIEF BEING PRESENTED TO THE PRINCE. BATHURST. 


RECEIVING AN ADDRESS. OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE TOWN OF BATHURST. 


GAMBIA. 
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AN OUTPOST OF EMPIRE. CAPE ST. MARY : ‘THE GAMBIA. 


THANKING GAMBIAN CHIEFS FOR THEIR GIFTS OF NATIVE WORK. BATHURST. 


GAMBIA. 


A NATIVE ORCHESTRA PLAYING DURING THE PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES 


THE PRINCE INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE WEST AFRICAN FRONTIER FORCE. 


H.R.H. INTERESTED IN THE MUSIC PROVIDED BY NATIVE MUSICIANS. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


THE PRINCE DECORATES ONE OF THE PARAMOUNT CHIEFS WITH THE KING’S MEDAL. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


1. OF HONOUR ON THE LANDING STAGE. 


INSPECTING THE GUAR 


GREETING PARAMOUNT CHIEFS. 
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LISTENING TO MUSIC PERFORMED BY A NATIVE ORCHESTRA. FREETOWN : SIERRA LEONE. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


A NATIVE DANCING GIRL IN AN H.R.H. INTERESTED IN THE DANCING 
EXTRAORDINARILY WEIRD COSTUME. OF A NATIVE GIRL 


NATIVE DANCING GIRLS PERFORMING BEFORE THE PRINCE. FREETOWN: SIERRA LEONE. 


SIERRA LEONE. 
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SCHOOL-CHILDREN CHEER THE PRINCE. FREETOWN: 


THE GOLD COAST. 
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A PRESENTATION FROM A NATIVE CHIEF. 


THE GOLD COAST. 


RECEIVING AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM A HEAD CHIEF OF THE WESTERN PROVINCE. 
SEKONDI: GOLD COAST. 


THE GOLD COAST. 


H.R.H. MAKING A 
TOUR OF THE HEAD 
CHIEFS AT THE 
PALAVER. 


A HAUSA CHIEF 
MOUNTED 
ON AN ARAB 
CHARGER. 


GREETING ONE OF 
THE ASHANTI 
CHIEFS. 


THE GOLD COAST. 
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A NATIVE BEATING OUT A MESSAGE OF THE CHIEF’S FAVOURITE WIFE, CARRYING ON HER 
WELCOME AS THE PRINCE TAKES HIS SEAT. HEAD TEA-PRODUCING UTENSILS. 
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RECEIVING ONE OF THE HEAD CHIEFS AND HIS ENTOURAGE. ASHANTI. 


A PRIMITIVE TYPE OF 
WEAVING MACHINE 
WORKED BY 
ONE OF THE PUPILS 
AT THE TRAINING 
COLLEGE. ACCRA. 


THE PRINCE INTERESTED 
IN A MEDICINE MAN 
WHO ATTENDED IN THE 
GUISE OF A CROCODILE. 
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THE GOLD COAST. 


GREETING A CHIEF 
AT THE PALAVER 
OF CHIEFS OF THE 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
PROVINCES, 


THE GOLD COAST. 
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THE GOLD COAST. 
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H.R.H. PLANTING A TREE. IN THE CHURCH GROUNDS. 
ACCRA: GOLD COAST. 


THE GOLD COAST. 
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THE GOLD COAST. 
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ACCEPTING AN IVORY MODEL OF HOLY TRINITY CHURCH. ACCRA: GOLD COAST. 
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NATIVE ATTENDANTS 
NATIVE BAND BY THE ROADSIDE. 


NIGERIA. 
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EMIRS OF THE NORTHERN PROVINCE MAKING THEIR OBEISANCE TO THE PRINCE AT THE DURBAR. 
KANO: NIGERIA. 


NIGERIA. 


THE AGED EMIR OF KANO AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE. 


H.R.H. ADDRESSING THE EMIRS AND CHIEFS OF THE NORTHERN PROVINCES. 
KANO: NIGERIA. 


NIGERIA. 


VIEW IN KANO CITY. Photo taken by H.R.H. NATIVES IN KANO CITY. Photo taken by H.R.H 
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NIGERIA. 


THE PRINCE TAKING WALKING EXERCISE DURING THE 700-MILE JOURNEY—KANO TO LAGOS 
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THE HOE DANCERS OF ZARIA PERFORMING BEFORE THE PRINCE 


NIGERIA. 


NATIVE MUSICIANS BY THE RAILWAY TRACK. NIGERIA. 


NIGERIA. 


GROUP AT GOVERNMENT .HOUSE, LAGOS. 


NIGERIA 
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AFTER A VISIT TO THE ENGINE AND BOILER ROOMS OF H.M 


SOUTH AFRICA 


LANDING AT CAPE TOWN AND GREETED BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, THE EARL OF ATHLONE, AND 
PRINCESS ALICE. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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ON THE PIER WITH GENERAL HERTZOG, THE PREMIER. CAPE TOWN. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


{ABOVE} INSPECTING THE MILITARY SECTION OF THE DEFENCE FORCE AND [BELOW] THE NAVAL SECTION. 
CAPE TOWN. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE PRINCE, ACCOMPANIED BY THE MAYOR, PASSING BETWEEN LINES OF CITY COUNCILLORS. 


CAPE TOWN. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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H.R.H. SEES EX-SERVICE 
WOMEN AT GREEN POINT. 


THE PRINCE SHAKES HANDS 
WITH CITY COUNCILLORS. 
CAPE TOWN. 


LISTENING TO THE ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME AT CAPE TOWN. 
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NT OF THE CITY HALL, CAPE TOWN. 


INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR IN FRO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A PICYURESQUE INCIDENT ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
TRAINING SHIP, “GENERAL BOTHA.” SIMON’S TOWN. 


INSPECTING THE BOYS UNDERGOING TRAINING. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


H.R.H. ADDRESSING THE BOYS:OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRAINING SHIP “ GENERAL BOTHA” 
SIMON'S TOWN. 
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STUDENTS OF STELLENBOSCH UNIVERSITY 


NGING BEFORE THE PRINCE. 
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IC RECEPTION. STELLENBOSCH. 
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RESULT OF A SPRAINED WRIST. 


THANKING THE STUDENTS FOR THEIR RECEPTION. 
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CHATTING TO A BOER FARMER IN CHARGE OF THE MOUNTED COMMANDO. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


VISITING A RAISIN AND FRUIT FACTORY. WORCESTER. 
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INSPECTING THE LOCAL WAR MEMORIAL. 
MOSSEL BAY. 


THE PRINCE MADE A 60-MILE MOTOR JOURNEY OVER PRECIPITOUS COUNTRY TO VISIT THE TOWN OF 
KNYSNA. 
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VISIT TO AN OSTRICH FARM. OUDTSHOORN. 


CLIPPING OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
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THE PRINCE 
INSPECTS 
MR. LE ROUX’S 
OSTRICH FARM 


H.R.H. HOLDING AN 
OSTRICH EGG. 


ACCEPTING A GIFT OF 

OSTRICH FEATHERS 

FROM MR. LE ROUX. 
OQUDTSHOORN. 
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THE PRINCE WITH HIS HOST, 


SIR ABE BAILEY. GROOTFONTEIN. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


SEEING SOME OF SIR ABE BAILEY’S PEDIGREE SHEEP AND HEREFORD CATTLE. GROOTFONTEIN, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


H.R.H, WEARING A COLOURED HANDKERCHIEF TO PROTECT HIS NECK FROM SUN RAYS, GROOTFONTEIN. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


H.R.H. REPLYING TO THE ADDRESS 
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OF WELCOME. PORT ELIZABETH. 


THE PRINCE PAYS A VISIT TO THE SNAKE GARDEN. PORT ELIZABETH. 
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THE PRINCE CHATS TO THE SMALL DAUGHTER OF AN EX-SOLDIER WHOM H.R.H, NOTICED WAS WEARING 
HER FATHER’S MEDALS. 
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H.R.H. IS INVESTED WITH CARDBOARD DECORATION ON BEHALF OF THE RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


GIRL STUDENTS CHEER THE PRINCE WHEN HE VISITS THE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


RED KAFFIRS ASSEMBLED TO GREET H.R.H. KING WILLIAM'S TOWN. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


FATHERLESS CHILDREN OF EX-SERVICE MEN HAND TO THE PRINCE A WREATH, WHICH H.R.H. PLACED 
ON THE LOCAL CENOTAPH. UMTATA. 
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GIFTS FROM THE CHIEFS OF THE TRANSKEI TERRITORY. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE NATIVES GREET THE PRINCE WITH THEIR. CHEER—“BAYETE.” UMTATA. 


THE PRINCE PRESENTS WALKING-STICKS TO CHIEFS IN THE TRANSKEI. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


THE MAYOR OF BLOEMFONTEIN PRESENTS AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


HAVING RECEIVED THE TOWN’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME, THE PRINCE MAKES A DETOUR AND VAULTS THE 
TRAFFIC BARRIER. JAGERSFONTEIN. 


THE PRINCE, ACCEPTS A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH KROONSTAD. 
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ENTERING THE KINGS PARK ACCOMPANIED BY THE MAYOR. NOTE THE GIANT OFFICER. 
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THE 90-YEAR-OLD CHIEF JONATHAN WITH THE WALKING-STICK PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE PRINCE. 


BASUTO HORSEMEN WEARING QUAINT BLACK HEAD-DRESS. MASERU. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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BASUTOS, HORSE AND FOOT, ASSEMBLING FOR THE PITSO HELD IN HONOUR OF THE PRINCE. MASERU. 
i 


AT THEPITSO. SIR EDWARD GARRAWAY PRESENTS THE BASUTO PARAMOUNT CHIEF GRIFFITH LEROTHODI. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


BASUTOS AT MASERU. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A NATIVE TIN WHISTLE BAND. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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AT LADYSMITH 


SOUTH AFRICA 


AT THE CHILDREN’S DEMONSTRATION. DURBAN. 


A PICTURESQUE ZULU RICKSHAW BOY, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


WEARING THE FLORAL GARLAND WITH WHICH HE WAS DECORATED BY THE INDIAN COMMUNITY, 


ZULU RICKSHAW BOYS. DURBAN, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


WATCHING H.M.A‘S. “PROTEA” ENTERING THE NEW GRAVING DOCK. DURBAN. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE PRINCE WITH A TRIO OF THE SMALLEST BROWNIES AT THE RALLY OF SCOUTS AND 
GUIDES, DURBAN. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


HANDING A GOLD-MOUNTED WALKING-STICK TO KING SOLOMON. ESHOWE : ZULULAND. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


ZULU IMPIS MARCHING TO THE INDABA, HELD IN HONOUR OF THE PRINCE'S VISIT. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE DANCERS AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


ZULU POLICEMAN. 


IMPIS ADVANCING. ESHOWE: ZULULAND. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE PRINCE AND THE LITTLE MASCOT OF THE NATAL CARBINEERS. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A NATIVE DANCE IN FULL SWING. 


AN OLD MBONGO PARADING IN FRONT OF 
THE DAIS SINGING THE PRINCE'S PRAISES. 


NATIVE WOMEN DANCING IN THEIR MULTICOLOURED SHAWLS. PIETERMARITZBURG. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


AT THE CAIRN ERECTED WHERE LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR W. PENN SYMONS WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED AT 
TALANA HILL. 


ON THE FOOTPLATE OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. GLENCOE. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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SWAZI NATIVES IN THEIR WAR DANCE, ARMED WITH KNOBKERRIES. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


AT THE NATIVE INDABA. MBABANE : SWAZILAND. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


REPLYING TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME AT THE UNION BUILDINGS. PRETORIA. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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AUTOGRAPHING A SIDE DRUM AT THE PRETORIA UNIVERSITY. 


A NATIVE CHIEF READING AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME. PRETORIA. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


THE LION SKIN PRESENTED TO THE PRINCE ON HIS BIRTHDAY BY THE SCOUTS AND CUBS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL PROVINCE. 


AT THE CHILDREN’S REVIEW. JOHANNESBURG. . GREETED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, WALES, AND IRELAND. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


PASSING THROUGH A FLORAL ARCHWAY AT THE CHILDREN’S DEMONSTRATION. JOHANNESBURG. 
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WITH A SIKH VETERAN AT THE INDIAN GATHERING. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


GABERONES. 


NATIVES LEADING THE EIGHT OXEN PRESENTED TO THE PRINCE BY CHIEFS AT THE INDABA 


SOUTH AFRICA 


AT THE INDABA. CHIEF SEKGOMA ADDRESSING THE PRINCE. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


BECHUANAS AT SEROWE. BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


BECHUANALAND, 


THE COMMANDANT OF THE KILTED TRIBE—SEROWE 
BECHUANALAND. 


RHODESIA 
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HRH. UNLOCKING THE GATE LEADING TO THE CLOISTERS. BULAWAYO. 


RHODESIA 


VISITING RHODES’ GRAVE IN THE MATOPOS. 


RHODESIA 


THE EX-SERVICE MEN'S INSPECTION—H.R.H. CHATTING TO A MEMBER OF THE “CITROEN” EXPEDITION. 
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AT THE MARCH PAST OF TROOPS IN THE MAIN STREET, BULAWAYO. 


RHODESIA 


THE HEAD CHIEF OF THE MATABELE PRESENTS THE PRINCE WITH A LEOPARD SKIN. 
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A MATABELE BRAVE GIVES THE PRINCE AN EXHIBITION OF THE PROCESS OF LEOPARD-SLAYING. 


RHODESIA 


H.R.H. DECORATES THE CHAMPION BEAST AND CONGRATULATES THE OWNER AT THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


RHODESIA 


ONE OF THE FRENZIED MOVEMENTS IN THE “ANIMAL DANCE.” RANGE. 


RHODESIA 


LEAVING THE GLOBE AND PHOENIX HALL. THE 
TATTERED FLAG FLEW OVER THE HALL DURING 
THE WHOLE PERIOD OF THE WAR. QUE QUE. 


THE PRINCE AND THE GIFTS PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE MASHONA CHIEFS. 
SALISBURY. 


RHODESIA 


AT THE NATIVE INDABA. A PHASE IN THE REMARKABLE DANCING CEREMONY OF THE SHANGAANS. 


RHODESIA 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE 


ie 


OF GATOOMA LODGE FREEMASONS’ TEMPLE. 


THE PRINCE INSPECTS THE PARTICULARLY SMART GUARD OF HONOUR OF NATIVE NORTHERN RHODESIAN 
POLICE. 


RHODESIA 


WATCHING THE GREAT VOLUME OF WATER POURING OVER THE MAIN FALL. 


RHODESIA 


VICTORIA FALLS. 


RHODESIA 


THE MEETING BETWEEN H.R.H. AND THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF YETA III. 


RHODESIA 


THE VICTORIA FALLS. IN THE BOTTOM RIGHT 
CORNER OF THE PICTURE IS SEEN A RAINBOW. 
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A NATIVE CANOE RACE ON THE ZAMBEZI. 


RHODESIA 
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RHODESIA 


OPENING THE MULUNGUSHI HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
SCHEME. BROKEN HILL. 


OF THE BELGIAN CONGO FOOTBALL TEAM. BROKEN HILL: 


RHODESIA 


H.R.H. CHATTING TO THE GOVERNOR OF THE BELGIAN CONGO, WHO TRAVELLED 300 MILES TO MEET THE 
PRINCE. BROKEN HILL. 


THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF YETA’S STATE BARGE AT THE AQUATIC DISPLAYS. KAMUJOMA 


ST. HELENA 


PLANTING A TREE IN THE ENCLOSURE. 


URUGUAY 


THE PRINCE, WITH THE PRESIDENT OF URUGUAY, WATCHING THE MILITARY REVIEW. 
MONTEVIDEO. 


URUGUAYAN INFANTRY MARCHING BY THE PRINCE AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


URUGUAY 


THE PRINCE ARRIVING AT THE NEW BRITISH SCHOOL HOUSE, WHERE HE LAID THE FOUNDATION STONE. 
MONTEVIDEO. 


INSPECTING THE CADETS, WHOSE UNIFORM IS OF THE PERIOD 1830. MILITARY SCHOOL: MONTEVIDEO. 


THE ARGENTINE 


INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR. BUENOS AIRES. 


THE ARGENTINE 


ACCOMPANIED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ARGENTINE, DRIVING TO GOVERNMENT HOUSE. BUENOS AIRES 
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BUENOS AIRES : AT THE MILITARY COLLEGE. THE PRINCE AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE ARGENTINE, 
[R.] THE MINISTER OF WAR. [L.] THE COMMANDANT OF THE COLLEGE. 


THE ARGENTINE 
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_THE PRINCE HANDLES ONE OF THE WEAPONS USED BY THE CADETS IN BAYONET “ FIGHTING ” 


THE ARGENTINE 
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THE ARGENTINE 
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CRIOLLO HORSES RIDDEN BY NATIVE RIDERS IN FULL 
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GAUCHO COSTUME. BUENOS AIRES. 


THE ARGENTINE 


A GAUCHO ROASTING A PIECE OF BEEF FOR THE PRINCE'S LUNCH. HUETEL: ARGENTINE. 
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PLANTING AN OAK TREE AT THE ITA CAABO ESTANCIA. 


THE ARGENTINE 
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THE ARGENTINE 


THE PRINCE ON THE ITA-CAABO ESTANCIA. 


THE ARGENTINE 


INSPECTING A NUMBER OF GAUCHO HORSES, WHICH, ALTHOUGH UNTETHERED, FORMED THEMSELVES 
INTO A PERFECTLY DRESSED LINE. 


GAUCHO HORSEMEN WHO CAME TO MEET THE PRINCE AT THE ITA-CAABO ESTANCIA, 


CHILE 


AT THE SUMMIT OF THE ANDES, 10,500 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 


LEAVING THE MONEDA AFTER THE OFFICIAL VISIT TO THE PRESIDENT. CHILE. 


CHILIAN BOY SCOUTS, SANTIAGO, 
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CHATTING TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOY SCOUTS ASSOCIATION, 
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CHILIAN BOY S 


CHILE 


a PTE. 


CADETS OF THE MILITARY COLLEGE. SANTIAGO. 


NAVAL CADETS MARCHING PAST THE PRINCE. VALPARAISO 


CHILE 
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CHILE 
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H.M.S. “REPULSE.” 


OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, ROYAL MARINES. 


AT SEA 


WITH THE SHIP’S COMPANY OF H.M.S. “REPULSE.” 


AT SEA 
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AT SEA 
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A FAREWELL CHEER. 


DIVINE SERVICE ON BOARD H.M.S. “ REPULSE.”’ 


PORTSMOUTH 


LANDING AT PORTSMOUTH. 


H.R.H. WITH GENFRAL SEELY ON RETURN. 


PORTSMOUTH 


TED BY THE DUKE OF YORK AND PRINCE HENRY ON BOARD H.MS. “REPULSE” 
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